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BAKING QUALITIES. 

Dorman & Smyth, Salisbury, Md. 

The Majestic is the finest range I have 
ever used, and I will not be without the 
tank, as there is hot water whenever you 
want it. It saves fuel, and is an excellent 
baker. 

W. FRED TWILLEY. 


Messrs. Yowell & Co., Culpeper, Va. 

Dear Sirs—I have been in the hotel busi¬ 
ness for forty-two years, and have used a 
great many different kinds of stoves and 
ranges during that time. About eighteen 
months ago I purchased of you the Great 
Majestic Range and wish to state that it 
is far ahead of anything I have ever used in 
the stove or range line, as it cooks and 
bakes quicker and better with less fuel. 

Very truly yours, 

MRS. KATE H. MILLER. 


A. A. Hannah, Jr., Paris, Ill. 

I have used a Majestic Range for 14 
years and it is a good range. It does good 
baking and as good work as it ever did. 
If 1 was buying a new one I would buy a 
Majestic, as I know what they are. There 
is always plenty of hot water in the reser¬ 
voir. 

Respectfully yours, 

W. J. HUNTER. 


Lazenby-Montgomery Hardware Co., States¬ 
ville, N. C 

Gents—We have used the Majestic Range 
in our family for about two years, and have 
found it entirely satisfactory. It does not 
use much fuel and is a fine, even baker. 
We would not be without the 15-gallon 
reservoir for hot water for half the price 
of the range. 

Yours truly, 

W. F. BOWIE. 


Litchfield Hardware Co., Litchfield, Minn. 

Gentlemen—We like our Majestic Range 
very much. It bakes even, never have to 
turn or move the baking, and with very 
little fuel, and looks as nice today as first 
day we had it. Never have needed any 
repairs, and don’t look now as though it 
ever would need any. 

Yours truly, 

FRANK A. HANSON. 


Bivens, Corhn & Frensley, Ardmore, Okla. 

Gentlemen—We have been using a Majes¬ 
tic Range for ten or eleven years, and it has 
given us satisfaction, bakes uniform and 
uses but little fuel. We have not had to 
buy any new castings nor any repairs since 
we have had the stove, and can recommend 
the Majestic to our friends with perfect sat¬ 
isfaction. 

Yours very truly, 

MRS. A. G. EDWARDS. 



It’s a pleasure to bake bread in my Great 
Majestic Range—it bakes so even in all cor¬ 
ners. 

MRS. JAMES M’DONALD, 
Clark, S. D. 


Johnson & Hackett, Jacksonville, Ill. 

Gentlemen—I have used the Majestic 
Range about five years, and have found it 
as represented. For baking it cannot be 
surpassed, requiring a small amount of fuel. 
All qualities considered, it has no equal. 

MRS. EMMA L. CRAWLEY. 


Gentlemen—It is with great pleasure that 
I heartily endorse the Majestic Range that 
I have used in my cooking school, and I 
wish to particularize as to its merits. It 
heats quicker after the fire is built than any 
1 have ever seen; the oven is more prompt, 
and bakes quicker by about one-third; the 
damper is certainly in the best place possi¬ 
ble; the range works generally so admirably 
that I feel quite sure you can never sell 
anything that will equal it. I wish heartily 
to endorse it in every respect. 

MISS JENNIE T. JAYNES, 
Graduate of Boston Cooking School. 


Grant-Hasson Hardware Co., Morristown, 
Tenn. 

Gentlemen—I have been using the Majes¬ 
tic Range for nearly three years and it gives 
me much pleasure to tell you that 1 am 
highly pleased with it. I find that it bakes 
so even and nicely. The fire is so easily 
started, and the range heats very quickly. 
The water supply is always ready and it 
takes but little work to keep the range in 
good order. I. feel that I cannot praise it 
too highly. 

Respectfully, 

MRS. L. P. CROSBY. 


Taylor & Edwards, Carthage, Ill. 

Gentlemen—Relative to the Majestic 
Range we bought of you last September, I 
take pleasure to state: With a little kind¬ 
ling wood and one fire shovel of coal, it will 
do for an ordinary meal. It bakes fine. It 
gives entire satisfaction. This range is all 
that could be desired; none better. 

MRS. ED. TILLOTSON. 
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NO EXPENSE FOR REPAIRS. 

Barrett Hardware Co., Joliet, Ill. 

Gentlemen—I have used a Majestic Range 
for the last twelve years, and have never 
paid out one dollar for repairs. It has al¬ 
ways been a good baker, and if I were to 
buy again, I would want the same kind. 

A. PFUNDSTEIN, 
Manhattan, Ill. 


The J. C. Lewis Co., Antigo, Wis. 

Gentlemen—I have the distinction of hav¬ 
ing bought the first Majestic Range sold by 
your company. 

That was fifteen years ago, and not one 
cent have I expended for repairs in that 
time, and from all appearances, it is as good 
as when I bought it. For economy in fuel 
and satisfactory operation it has no equal. 

Yours truly, 

L. L. GIBBS. 


Centerville Hdw. Co., Centerville, S. D. 

Dear Sir—I have owned a Majestic Steel 
Range twelve years and have never paid out 
a cent for repairs. I can recommend it to 
be the cheapest stove on the market. 

CHARLES PRINSLOW. 


J., B. Kingsbury & Co., Osage, Iowa. 

Dear Sirs—You ask about our Majestic 
Range, bought from you eight years ago. It 
has been in use every day, has given perfect 
satisfaction, has never cost one cent for re¬ 
pairs, and seems as perfect to-day as when 
we brought it home. We cannot say too 
much in its favor. 

Yours truly, 

MRS. W. F. PENNY. 


Engleby & Bro., Roanoke, Va. 

Gentlemen—The Majestic Range used in 
my house for six years has given satisfac¬ 
tion, has never cost me $1.00 for repairs, and 
is now in perfect condition. Covers and 
tops as level as the day it was bought. 

MRS. E. C. ENGLEBY. 

• 


Churchill Hardware Co., Galesburg, Ill. 

Gentlemen— Twelve years ago I purchased 
from you one of your Majestic Steel Ranges. 

We have used it continuously and have done 
all our washing, baking and cooking on this 
range and have yet to buy a single piece of 
repair for it. The stove is in as good con¬ 
dition to-day as the day I bought it. 

Yours truly, 

H. F. WETHERBEE. 


J. E. O’Brien & Co., Crookston, Minn. 

Gentlemen—I have used a Majestic Fam¬ 
ily Range for twelve years. It has proven 
so satisfactory that since you sold me you 
have sold to six of my relatives. We are 
all so well pleased that unless we could get 
another range we would rather part with 
any other household article before we would 
with the Majestic. We have never bought 
any repairs for this Range and don't expect 
to for years to come. 

Yours truly, 

MRS. J. H. PETERSON. 



“The money I laid away for repairs when 
I bought my Majestic Range ten years ago, 
is still unused.’’ 

MRS. J. W. DITMARS, 
Franklin, Ind. 


T. J. Turley Co., Owensboro, Ky. 

Gentlemen — I have one of your Majestic 
Ranges, which I have been using constantly 
for seven years. Four years of this time we 
had boarders in addition to our own family, 
and it is as good now after seven years’ 
steady cooking as it was the day it was 
first set up, and has not cost me one cent for 
repairs. I can cheerfully and conscientiously 
recommend it to anyone who wants a good 
stove. 

t Yours truly, 

WILLIAM STANLEY. 


Barney Cavanaugh H. Co., Mobile, Ala. 

Dear Sirs—We have been using yoilr Ma¬ 
jestic Range for the past five or six years, 
and up to the present time there has been 
no repairs whatever in the Majestic Range, 
and it is as good to-day as the day we pur¬ 
chased it. We find that this range will do 
better work, and heat water quicker and use 
less fuel than any range we have ever tried. 
In case you should have an occasion to refer 
anyone to me, would gladly give the Majes¬ 
tic all that is due it. 

Yours truly, 

MRS. GEORGIA K. GAGE. 


Messrs. Felt & Almy, Randolph, N. Y. 

In reply to your inquiry will say that after 
12 years’ continual use of our Majestic 
Range, without any expense for repairs, I 
find the range to be as good, if not better, 
than it was when purchased. I consider it 
a very profitable investment. 

Yours truly, 

OGDEN H. SCUDDER. 


Messrs. T. B. Vallette & Sons, Salina, Kan. 

Gentlemen—I have used a Majestic Range 
for fifteen years and find its qualities as a 
baker very good. It is a great fuel saver 
and it has never been necessary to obtain 
any repairs for our Range. 

MRS. S. J. STRICKER. 
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DURABILITY. 

J. C. Whitty & Co., Newbern, N. C. 

Gentlemen—The Majestic Range which 
you sold me seven years ago has been in 
constant use since I first put it up. For 
the first two years we cooked for about 
ten boarders besides our own famly of 
five. It is an excellent baker, and I cheer¬ 
fully recommend the Majestic Range. It 
is by far the most economical stove I know 
of, has not cost a cent for repairs. 

L. M. EDGERTON. 


Pickens-Smith Hardware Co., Maryville, Mo 
Gentlemen—I have used a Majestic Steel 
Range for 12 years, and it gives entire 
satisfaction. Six years ago it went through 
a fire and laid in the ruins for several days, 
but came out all right, and is still baking 
biscuits every morning. 

Yours truly, 

E. L. ANDREWS. 



“We have been housekeeping 40 years. 
Fifteen years ago we bought a Majestic 
Range, and up to now we have not spent a 
cent for repairs, and it is as good to-day as 
the day we bought it.” 

MR. AND MRS. N. C. DYRE, 
Abilene, Kan. 


Geo. F. Johnson & Son, Redfield, S. D. 

Gentlemen—The Majestic Range we 
bought of you eighteen (18) years ago is 
still in good condition, as far as we can 
see, and we have never paid out one cent 
for repairs of any kind. The Majestic has 
proven to us a well-paying investment. 

Yours truly, 

MRS. FRED MYERS. 


The Witte Hardware Co., Aberdeen, S. D. 

Gentlemen—You can say for me that the 
Majestic is all that it is claimed to be and 
that it has met every test required. We 
have used one for the last twelve years in 
this city and its malleable top is as straight 
as the day we bought it. 

Yours truly, 

MRS. R. H. WOODS. 


Nash Hardware Co., Fort Worth, Tex. 

Gentlemen—It gives me great pleasure 
to say that I have used the Great Majestic 
Range continuously for eleven years, and 
have never yet spent five cents for repairs 
of any kind. It bakes as well to-day as 
when first put into service, and the lids 
and tops are not the least bit warped and 
cracked. 


There are many other things that 1 
might say in commending this great Range, 
but space will not permit. 

Respectfully, 

MRS. W. M. HANNEY. 
No. 125 Broadway. 


L. H. Zumbrook & Son. 

I have had my Majestic Range eight (8) 
years; it has never needed repairing and 
through its merits and tne satisfaction it 
gave, three (3) were sold. 

MRS. R. BRADY, 

826 S. English Ave. Springfield, Illinois. 


L. H. Zumbrook & Son. 

I bought my Majestic twelve (12) years 
ago; I have never had any trouble with it; 
it bakes to perfection and I wouldn’t sell it 
at any price. 


1030 N. 9th St. 


MRS. EDW. NOLAN, 
Springfield, Illinois. 


Mrs. A. H. Carey, Raton, New Mexico. 

Have used a Majestic Range for six years. 
The top is perfectly level, and the oven is 
not in the least warped. The range had 
been in use for six years when I bought it, 
and I am perfectly satisfied that no one 
can make a mistake in buying a Majestic. 

ALEX. KERR. 


Chatham, Mich. 

Majestic. Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

I have a Majestic Steel Range No. 45 H. C. 
with copper reservoir attached on brackets 
at left of fire box. Having a system of wa¬ 
ter pressure now, I want to get a water 
front to attach to range boiler and fill hole 
where reservoir is attached to casting. 

The range is in every way as good to-day as 
it was when I bought it fourteen years ago, 
and, as it has been in use every day since 
that time, I assume that you still have this 
pattern and that you have not attempted to 
discard it for something which could hardly 
be expected to be as good, to say nothing of 
better. If you have these parts, therefore, 
kindly ship them soon as possible and oblige. 

Very respectfully yours, 

LEO M. GEISMAR. 


Ilten & Taege, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

Dear' Sirs—I am in a position to know 
what a good range is, being in the restau¬ 
rant business for years. I have used all 
kinds of ranges, but I am glad to say the 
Majestic Steel Range I purchased from you 
over seven years ago has been giving me 
better satisfaction, with less fuel, and has 
stood the test better than any range I ever 
used. 

Yours truly, 

S. A. SOUTHWORTH. 


Sheldon Hdw. Co., Janesville, Wis. 

Gentlemen—I am using a Majestic Range 
that has been in constant use for the past 
eight years in the Riverside Hotel. This 
range has been given the most severe usage 
possible to give a cooking stove, and we have 
found it to be the most economical in the 
use of fuel, and so far it has needed no re¬ 
pairs, which we consider remarkable, when 
you think of the work a range has to do in 
a hotel. This has done all the cooking for 
fifty people for eight years. I cannot recom¬ 
mend it too highly. 

J. E. HEMMING, 
Prop. Riverside Hotel. 
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SAVING OF FUEL. 

Geo. Powell & Sons, Victoria, B. C. 

Dear Sirs—I have used a Majestic Range 
now for the past seven years, and find it 
perfect in every way, not only as to con¬ 
struction, but also as to its cooking propen¬ 
sities. Have no hesitancy in recommending 
the Majestic Range to any person desirous 
of going into housekeeping. 

Yours with regards, 

C. W. RHODES, 

1024 Terrace Ave. 


Bolon Bros. Hardware, Hobart, Okla. 

Gentlemen—We have been using a Majes¬ 
tic Range in our home for more than ten 
years; have had no repairs nor is there any 
sign of needing same; the Majestic is a per¬ 
fect success in every way; fuel saver, good 
baker, and it is all you claimed for it. It is 
a first-class range, the best that money can 
buy; it makes cooking a pleasure; can heart¬ 
ily recommend it to all prospective buyers. 

Yours truly, 

MRS. MOttRIS ERDWURM. 



“Enough coal left for all next year, on ac¬ 
count of our new Majestic Range using such 
little fuel.” 

MRS. AL. G. MUSSLER, 

3814 Marine Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


Kiniry & Son, Beloit, Kan. 

Gentlemen—I cheerfully testify to the many 
excellent qualities of the Majestic Range. 
As a quick water heater and a baker it can¬ 
not be equaled and it requires a surprising- 
ly small amount of fuel to run it. In fact, 
I cannot write as strongly as the Majestic 
deserves. I can conscientiously recommend 
it to my friends as the best cooking appar¬ 
atus I have ever used or seen. 

Respectfully, 

MRS. L. C. SHERWIN. 


John Stoelzle, Murphysboro, Ill. 

Gentlemen—I have used one of your Ma¬ 
jestic Steel Ranges in my hotel .and can say 
it is in every way a success. I can’t see 
where you could make it any better. The 
fuel consumed is so small that I really be¬ 
lieve it would pay for itself in one year over 
other ranges I have used. It is a perfect 
baker and the hot water heaters are won¬ 
derful. You may say all you can ever think 
of over my signature, for it is all you claim 
for it, and even more. I use the No. 60 
double oven. 

MRS. H. G. CAMPBELL. 


Coffing Bros., Attica, Ind. 

Gentlemen—The Great Majestic Range 
purchased of you several months ago is giv¬ 
ing splendid satisfaction. It requires less 
coal than any stove I ever used. Its baking 
qualities are unequaled. Although the price 
at first seems high, my experience with it 
convinces me that it is the cheapest cook 
stove on the market to-day. 

Yours very truly, 

MRS. HENRY LOEB, SR. 


The Mineral City Hardware & Implement 
Co., Mineral City, Ohio. 

Gentlemen—The Great Majestic Range 
bought of you about a year ago is giving 
splendid satisfaction. It requires less coal 
than any stove I ever used. Its baking qual¬ 
ities are unequaled. Although the price at 
first seems high, my experience with it con¬ 
vinces me that it is the cheapest cook stove 


on the market to-day. 

Yours very truly, 

MRS. A. I. B, WILLIAMS. 


Dear Sirs—In reply to your letter which we 
received on the 9th, will say that we find 
your Majestic Range uses less coal and wood 
than any other stove we have ever used. 
Yes, a number one baker in every respect. 
We have used range nearly three years, and 
found it very durable in every respect, and 
is as good as new yet. No, it does not cause 
us any trouble to operate. It is very easy 
to understand. Really, we think the stove 
good enough without any improvements. 

Respectfully yours, 

S. L. GANTENBIEM, 
Tacoma, Wash. 


Churchill Hardware Go., Galesburg, Ill. 

I have used a Majestic Steel Range for sev¬ 
eral years and I have not spent a cent for 
repairs and it is still in perfect condition. It 
bakes perfectly with half the fuel I have 
had to use with any other range. 

MRS. BRECKWALD. 


McCrea & Brown Co., Brazil, Ind. 

Experience has taught me that the Ma¬ 
jestic is the cheapest and best range on 
earth. I say to my many friends that if they 
want a range that will save one-half the fuel 
and bake in one-half the time of other 
makes, and will give the greatest amount of 
satisfaction, buy the Great Majestic and no 
other. 

Yours, 

PETER DENGG. 


Aug. F. Mueller, Webster City, Iowa. 

I have owned six different stoves in my 
lifetime and can truthfully say the Majestic 
Range beats them all for baking and fuel 
saving purposes. I recommend it to all in 
need of a stove to give entire satisfaction. 

MRS. W. J. SILVERS. 


C. Work, Valparaiso, Ind. 

Gentlemen—It is a pleasure to have a Ma¬ 
jestic Range in the kitchen. They do the 
work and do it right. As a fuel saver and 
thorough and even baker, it is away ahead 
of anything I know of. 

Respectfully, 

MRS. S. C. BILLINGS. 
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GREAT WATER HEATING. 

Ludwig Wm. Ilf eld, Las Vegas, N. M. 

Dear Sir—Having used the Majestic Range 
for several years, I can truthfully say it has 
proven one of the best investments I ever 
made in the way of saving fuel and ease of 
management. The baking it does is fine, 
and as regards the amount of hot water fur¬ 
nished, would say that we have a large fam¬ 
ily and have had ample hot water at all 
times. In short, we could not do without it. 

Very respectfully yours, 

W. R. TIPTON. 


C. L. and Theo. Bering. 

Gentlemen—In regard to your inquiry about 
the Majestic Range which 1 bought from you 
some eight months ago, will say: This stove 
has proven satisfactory in every sense of the 
word. We do not consider any other stove 
that we have used one-half as good as this 
stove. 

As for hot water, we have more than we 
know what to do with; in fact, it heats the 
water s*> hot and takes so little wood to do 
the work, that we are uneasy at times for 
fear the boiler will burst. Heretofore we 
have always had trouble in getting enough 
hot water for the bath room. 

It bakes splendidly, as well as we could 
ask. It takes very little fuel. There is noth¬ 
ing you can do to add to this stove. We 
would not do without the stove for three 
times the cost. 

Yours very truly, 

(Signed) E. F. GRINSTEAD, 

Houston, Tex. 


Mrs. A. H. Carey, Raton, New Mexico. 

Have a No. 847 Majestic Range in use on 
ranch for cooking purposes also. The results 
obtained from hot water boiler cannot be sur¬ 
passed. 

A. J. MELASKE, JR. 


John Stoelzle, Murphysboro, Ill. 

The Majestic is all that is claimed for it— 

a perfect baker. The water heater cannot 
be excelled. 

WM. IRVIN. 


Lazenby-Montgomery Hardware Co., States¬ 
ville, N. C. 

I have been using a Majestic Range for 
four years, and can’t see how a well-regu¬ 
lated family can get along without one. It 
is to be depended upon to supply a bath room 
with all the hot water needed. 

R. H. RICKERT. 


Lazenby-Montgomery Hardware Co., States¬ 
ville, N. C. 

We have used the Great Majestic Range 
for three years or more and it is the best 
range on the market, in our opinion. It has 

no competitor when it comes to heating wa¬ 
ter for kitchen and bath. 

Yours truly, 

J. C. STEELE. 


Gilreath-Durham Co., Greenville, S. C. 

Gentlemen—Yours of the 14th received and 
noted, and in reply will say that after using 
one of your Majestic Ranges for about eleven 
months, I am highly pleased with it, as it 
has given entire satisfaction in every respect. 
It is a great fuel-saver, as itjDnly uses about 
half as much fuel as a stove of the leading 



“Fifteen gallons of steaming hot water in 
my Majestic Range reservoir while cooking 

KvDQ 1/ f Q of ,f 

JESSIE SCOTT, Paris, Ill. 


make that I had previous to it. The hot 
water heater gives an abundance of hot wa¬ 
ter for all kitchen and bath room purposes. 

Up to this date it has not cost a cent for re¬ 
pairs. Yours very truly, 

MRS. WM. G. GREGORY. 


W. H. Hooper & Co., Cambridge, Md. 

Gentlemen—The Majestic Range which I 
bought from you nearly one year ago is all 
that you recommended it to me. The oven 
bakes quickly, the reservoir holds plenty of 
water and heats quickly, and very little is 
required. I consider it superior to any range 
on the market. 

Yours truly, 

M. E. GORE. 


Geo. M. Dimmitt, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Dear Sir—I purchased a Majestic Range 
from you in 1892. The oven and top plates 
and the entire range are in as good order as 
the day you put it up. We have used soft 
coal, and the range has had the severest test. 
You can say for all my family, including the 
cook, that the Majestic is a perfect baker, a 
powerful water heater, and everlasting in 
durability. 

JUDGE JOSIAH GIVEN. 


Taylor & Edwards, Carthage, Ill. 

Gentlemen— Five years ago this fall, I 
bought a Majestic Range of you, and I can 
truthfully say that it is as near perfection as 
a stove can be. It certainly is unequaled 
for baking, and requires at least a third less 
fuel than any other stove I ever used. It re¬ 
quires very little fire to keep water boiling 
in the reservoir. Keeps fire perfectly at 
night, and has other good qualities too nu¬ 
merous to mention. I would not part with it 
for anything, if I could not have another just 
exactly like it. 

Very respectfully, 

MRS. JULY A. CHERRILL. 


Carter Bros., Garden City, Kan. 

Gentlemen—The Majestic is all that is 
claimed for it. A perfect baker; the water 
heater cannot be excelled. 

MRS. ROBINS JOHNSON. 
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HOW TO OBTAIN BEST RESULTS FROM 

THE GREAT MAJESTIC RANGE 


A great many cooks and housekeepers seem to think that the fire box of a 
range must be full of coal, and top of range red hot, to obtain good re¬ 
sults. This may be necessary when using other ranges, but not when 
using THE GREAT MAJESTIC. 

WHEN STARTING A FIRE IN THE GREAT MAJESTIC RANGE, use plenty of kind¬ 
ling and push the damper back until the fire gets a fairly good start, then 
pull the damper forward, which causes the heat to circulate around the 
oven. 

WHEN USING COAL, break it in fine lumps and never put on more than a fire-shovel¬ 
ful at a time, and never have more than two inches of coal in bottom of 
fire box. By all means, keep the ashes well shaken out, but do not shake 
out the red coals. 


WHEN USING WOOD, never have more than one large or two small sticks in the fire 
box at one time. No matter what kind of fuel is used, always keep the 
ashes well shaken out of fire box, as dead ashes not only check the draft, 
but burn out the linings and grates. 

FOLLOW THE ABOVE DIRECTIONS, and you will not only get the best results, and 
save fuel, but you will save your range also. A GREAT MAJESTIC 
RANGE handled in this way should last a lifetime without a cent’s worth 
of repairs. 

TO REGULATE THE HEAT, when baking, open the oven door as little as possible. 
Every time the oven door is opened, it cools the bottom of the oven. 

When more heat is desired on bottom of oven, close the draft door 
above ash pan, and draw out the ash pan about two inches. 

When more heat is desired at top of range for cooking, and at the 
same time the usual amount around the oven for baking, open the draft 
door and draw out the ash pan about two inches. 

When oven is too hot, close both draft door and ash pan, and open 
check draft in first joint of pipe. 

When you desire to heat the kitchen, open the oven door. Always 
keep the damper pulled forward and heat going around oven, after fire is 
started. 


WHEN CLEANING OUT RANGE, open the lower warming closet door and insert ash 



The New Ash Pan 


pan so it is immediately underneath the clean-out door. Use the scraper 
being particular to reach to the back wall, and on both sides of small strij 
underneath the oven. When cleaning the side flue, use 
nothing but a fine brush. Do this before you clean out 
bottom flue. When through be sure to see that the 
clean-out door is securely fastened. 

Use the ash pan carrier by inserting the straight 
in slot in band seen across ash pan, and hook end 
hook under handle of ash pan. See illustration to left 


A Majestic Range, Used as Above Directed, is Without a Doubt the 
Nearest Approach to Perfection in a Cooking Apparatus. 

MAJESTIC MANUFACTURING CO. 

ST. LOUIS. MO. 
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No. 640. 


Ranges with Plain Solid Lining. No Water Front or Reservoir. 

Fitted with plain solid lining, is not intended to heat water with reservoir or water 
front. However, water front or reservoir can be attached to any of these ranges at 
any time desired. 

Made in the following numbers and sizes: 


Number of Range 

Size of Oven 

Holes on Top 

Top Cooking Surface 

637 

15 

X 

21 

4—8-in. 

32 x 

28Ms 

640 

18 

X 

21 

4—8-in. 

36 x 

28 y 2 

643 

18 

X 

21 

6 —8-in. 

36 x 

28 y 2 

646 

20 

X 

21 

6 —8-in. 

38^x 

28^ 

649 

18 

X 

23 

4—9-in. 

36 x 

30 

652 

20 

X 

23 

6 —9-in. 

38^x 

30 

955 

22 M>x 

23 

6 —9-in. 

41 x 

30 


Any of above sizes can be had with reservoir or with water front. 
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Number of Range 

Size of Oven 

639 

15 

X 

21 

642 

18 

X 

21 

645 

18 

X 

21 

648 

20 

X 

21 

651 

18 

X 

23 

654 

20 

X 

23 

957 

22 

23 


Holes on Top 

Top Cooking Surface 

4—8-in. 

32 x 28y 2 

4—8-in. 

36 x 28i/ 2 

6 —8-in. 

36 x 28 i/ 2 

6 —8-in. 

38V 2 x 28V 2 

4—9-in. 

36 x 30 

6 —9-in. 

38V 2 x 30 

6 —9-in. 

41 x 30 


Any of above sizes can be had without reservoir or with water front. 
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Ranges with High Copper Reservoir on Left. 


Fitted with 15-gallon, patent movable frame all copper reservoir, nickeled outside 
and tinned inside. Will heat water while breakfast is cooking. When water boils, 
reservoir can be moved away from fire by shifting lever shown. 

Made in the following numbers and sizes: 


No. 642. 
































No. 641. 

Ranges with Water Front, for Heating Water Through Pressure Boiler. 

Pitted with pin extension malleable iron water front, the most powerful heater 
made, ready to attach to pressure boiler or other tank. 

Made in the following numbers and sizes: 


ITH&MA-JE5T1C RANGE COOK B 


Number and Price does not include Pressure Boiler. 


Number of Range 

Size of Oven 

Holes on Top 

Top Cooking Surface 

638 

15 

X 

21 

4—8-in. 

32 x 

28^ 

641 

18 

X 

21 

4—8-in. 

36 x 

28 y 2 

644 

18 

X 

21 

6 —8-in. 

36 x 

28 y 2 

647 

20 

X 

21 

6 —8-in. 

38^x 

28 y 2 

650 

18 

X 

23 

4—9-in. 

36 x 

30 

653 

20 

X 

23 

6 —9-in. 

38%x 

30 

956 

22 y s x 

23 

6 —9-in. 

41 x 

30 


Any of above sizes can be had without water front or with reservoir. 
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Any of above sizes can be had without reservoir or with water front. 
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No. 8242. 

Ranges with Flush Copper Reservoir on Left. 

Fitted with 12-gallon, patent movable frame copper reservoir, encased and flush 
with top of range. Will heat water while breakfast is cooking. When water boils,, 
reservoir can be moved away from fire by shifting lever shown. 

Made in the following numbers and sizes: 


Number of Range 

Size of Oven 

Holes on Top 

Top Cooking Surface 

8239 

15 

X 

21 

4—8-in. 

32 x 

28% 

8242 

18 

X 

21 

4—8-in. 

36 x 

28y 2: 

8245 

18 

X 

21 

6 —8-in. 

36 x 

28%; 

8248 

20 

X 

21 

6 —8-in. 

38%x 

28%; 

9251 

18 

X 

23 

4—9-in. 

36 x 

30 

9254 

20 

X 

23 

6 —9-in. 

38y 2 x 

30 

2957 

22 %x 

23 

6 —9-in. 

41 x 

30 
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Not made in 15 
oven. 
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No. 8142. 

Ranges with Flush Reservoir on Right and with Large Pouch Feed. 

Fitted with 12-gallon copper reservoir on right, encased and hush with top of 
range. Has extra large pouch feed. This reservoir heats the water quicker and hot¬ 
ter than any other right-hand reservoir. 

Made in the following numbers and sizes: 


Number of Range 

Size of Oven 

Holes on Top 

Top Cooking Surface 

8142 

18x21 

4—8-in. 

36 x28J4 

8145 

18x21 

6—8-in. 

36 x28*4 

8148 

20x21 

6—8-in. 

38^x28}^ 

9151 

18x23 

4—9-in. 

36 x30 

9154 

20x23 

6—9-in. 

38^x30 


Any of above sizes can be had without reservoir, or pouch feed, or with water front. 
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Number 

of 

Range 


Size 

of 

Each Oven 


Holes on Top 


Top 

Surface 


557 


15x21 


6 8-in. (or 1 hole, balance solid). 


54x31H 


15x23 


6 9-in. (or 1 hole, balance solid). 


54x34J /2 


Always sent with water back unless otherwise ordered. 

SPECIAL NOTICE We make all size hotel ranges, steam tables, coffee urns, plate 
1 — warmers, bake ovens, in fact, everything that goes to furnish 
a hotel kitchen complete. If you are in need of a hotel outfit, it will pay you to inquire 
about the Majestic. 
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Just the thing for large family or boarding house. Has one fire and two ovens. 
Dampers can be regulated so one or both ovens can be heated at the same time, or 
one oven can be heated for pastry baking and the other much hotter for roasting. 
Made in two sizes as follows: 


THE GREAT MAJESTIC DOUBLE OVEN RANGE NO. 557. 
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PIN EXTENSION WATER FRONT. 


MAJESTIC LAUNDRY STOVE NO. 1. 


This Laundry Stove is very desirable for the fact that it takes up very little room 
in the laundry, and still does all the work required. Each side is arranged to hold 
5 irons directly against the fire lining. Also equipped with attachment for holding 
Pott’s Patent Irons. Top is fitted with open anchor plate, having loose short center 
and two 8-inch lids so wash boiler can be put directly over fire. It will only use one- 
half the fuel as the old style patterns. 


This stove can be fitted with Pin 
Extension Water Front for heating 
water through pressure boiler or can 
be fitted with water coil. 
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MAJESTIC COMBINATION COAL AND GAS RANGE NO. 1844. 


For description and sizes, see opposite page. 
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MAJESTIC COMBINATION COAL AND GAS RANGES. 

The illustration on opposite page gives you a correct idea of the outline and plan 
of the Majestic Combination Coal and Gas Range, but nothing short of the range itself 
can convey an adequate conception of its completeness, compactness and beauty. No 
useless ornamentation, but still enough to “bring out” its symmetrical detail and 
make it what it is: The Acme of Scientific and Mechanical Perfection Combined with 
Common Sense. The material used in this range is the same old style charcoal iron 
and malleable iron as used in the Great Majestic Coal Ranges. 

Has our pin extension malleable iron water front in coal section, and our powerful 
gas water heater in rear of gas section. Both can be connected in the same pressure 
boiler and are entirely independent of each other, one or both can be used at the same 
time. The gas water heater can be placed on left and level with top of range if de¬ 
sired, and adds 11 inches to width. 

This combination Coal and Gas Range is also made without Roll Top. 

Combination Coal and Gas Ranges Without Roller Top. Number and Sizes below: 


Numbers 

Top 

Cooking 

Surface 

Size of 
Oven 
in 
Coal 
Section 

Size of 
Oven 
in 
Gas 

Section 

Size of 
Upper 
Broilfer 

Size of 
Lower 
Broiler 

Number 

of 

Gas 

Burners 
on Top 

Number 

of 

Lids 
on Coal 
Section 

Shipping 

Weight 

Crated 

Manu¬ 

factured 

Gas 

Natural 

Gas 

1838 

1838-N 

28x54 

15x21 

18x21 

12 xl8J4 

21x16^ 

4 

4 

1000 

1841 

1841-N 

28x5734 

18x21 

18x21 

12x18 y 2 

21x16}^ 

4 

4 

1050 

1844 

1844-N 

28x57 

18x21 

18x21 

12 x1834 

21 x1634 

4 

6 

1050 

1847 

1847-N 

28x60 

20 x21 

18x21 

12 xl8J4 

21x1634 

4 

6 

1080 

2038 

2038-N 

28x56 

15x21 

20 x21 

12x1834 

21 x1634 

4 

4 

1020 

2041 

2041-N 

28x5934 

18x21 

20 x21 

12 x1834 

21 x1634 

4 

4 

1070 

2044 

2044-N 

28x59J/£ 

18x21 

20 x21 

12 x 18 ^ 

21 x1634 

4 

6 

1070 

2047 

2047-N 

28x62 

20 x21 

20 x21 

12 x1834 

21 x1634 

4 

6 

1100 


Combination Coal and Gas Ranges With Roller Top. Number and Sizes Below: 


Numbers 

Top 

Cooking 

Surface 

Size of 
Oven 
in 

Coal 

Section 

Size of 
Oven 
in 
Gas 
Section 

Size of 
Upper 
Broiler 

Size of 
Lower 
Broiler 

Number 

of 

Gas 

Burners 
on Top 

No. of 
Lids 
on 
Coal 
Sec. 

Shipping 

Weight 

Crated 

Manu¬ 

factured 

Gas 

Natural 

Gas 

1838-RT 

1838-RT-N 

28x54 

15x21 

18x21 

12 x1834 

21 x1634 

4 

4 

1015 

1841-RT 

1841-RT-N 

28x57J4 

18x21 

18x21 

12 x1834 

21 x1634 

4 

4 

1065 

1844-RT 

1844-RT-N 

28x5734 

18x21 

18x21 

12 x1834 

21 x1634 

4 

6 

1065 

1847-RT 

1847-RT-N 

28x60 

20 x21 

18x21 

12 x1834 

21 x1634 

4 

6 

1095 

2038-RT 

2038-RT-N 

28x56 

15x21 

20 x21 

12 x1834 

21 x1634 

4 

4 

1035 

2041-RT 

2041-RT-N 

28x59J4 

18x21 

20 x21 

12xl8}4 

21 x1634 

4 

4 

1085 

2044-RT 

2044-RT-N 

28x5934 

18x21 

20 x21 

12 x1834 

21 x1634 

4 

6 

1085 

2047-RT 

2047-RT-N 

28x62 

20 x21 

20 x21 

12 x1834 

21 x1634 

4 

6 

1115 
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MAJESTIC GAS ATTACHMENTS. 



Pits on either end of any 
Majestic Coal Range—and 
any range that has a top 
similar to the Majestic. 

A handy and convenient 
addition to any range. 

Made with the same care 
—burners, material, etc.,— 
as our regular gas ranges. 

Order by numbers be¬ 
low. 


Number 

Top 

Surface 

Number 

of 

Burners 

End of 
Range 
it Fits 

Shipping 

Weight 

Crated 

Manufac¬ 
tured Gas 

Natural 

Gas 

2-L 

2-L-N 

13x24 

2 

Left 

60 

2-R 

2-R-N 

13x24 

2 

Right 

60 

3-L 

3-I.-N 

13^x28% 

3 

Left 

65 

3-4 

2-R-N 

1334x2834 

3 

Right 

65 
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MAJESTIC HANGING GAS RANGE. 


Just the gas range you have 
been looking for. Made to 
hang on either end of any 
Majestic Coal Range, and 
with very little trouble can 
also be attached to any range 
that has a similar top to the 
Majestic. 

Note the nice size ovens. 

Front and back, also doors, 
made of Malleable Iron. 
Doors drop, forming a shelf 
same as coal range does. 

Furnished complete with 
hooks for hanging. 

Can also be furnished with 
3 burners on top. 

See numbers and sizes be¬ 
low. 


MUST NOT SET 
FLAT ON FLOOR. 


Number of Range 

Top 

Cooking 

Surface 

Size of 
Oven 

Size of 
Broiler 

Number 
of Top 
Burners 

Shipping 

Weight 

Crated 

For Right 
or Left 
End of 
Range 

Manufac¬ 
tured Gas 

Natural 

Gas 

212 

212-N 

13x28 

12x21 

12x21 

2 

1 4,5 

Right 

312 

312-N 

13x29 

12x21 

12x21 

3 

155 

Right 

122 

122-N 

13x28 

12x21 

12x21 

2 

145 

Left 

123 

123-N 

13x29 

12x21 

12x21 

3 

155 

Left 

315 

315-N 

16x29 

15x21 

15x21 

3 

180 

Right 
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MAJESTIC GAS RANGES. 



This gas range is our 
regular family size. It is 
made with the same care 
and of the same material 
(Malleable and Charcoal 
Iron) as all Majestic 
Ranges. 


Has nickel-plated feet, 
and plain shelf trimmed 
with nickel-plated band 
iron, making it neat, at-' 
tractive and serviceable. 


WATER HEATER. 


Can have Gas Water 
Heater attached to left 
flush with top. 


Made in the following numbers and sizes: 


Number 

Top 

Cooking 

Surface 

Size 

of 

Oven 

Size 

of 

Broiler 

Shipping 

Weight 

Crated 

Manufac¬ 
tured Gas 

Natural 

Gas 

18 

18-N 

25 x28 

18x21 

18Mx21 

270 

18-A 

18-A-N 

36^x28 

18x21 

18^x21 

360 


The letter A after number designates range with «as-water-heater attached. 
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Number 

Floor 

Space 

Occupied 

Size 

of 

Oven 

Size 

of 

Broiler 

Size of 
Warming 
Closet 

Number 
of Top 
Burners 

Shipping 

Weight 

Crated 

Manufac¬ 
tured Gas 

Natural 

Gas 

418 

418-N 

30x52 

18x21 

18J4x21 

21x25 

4 

400 

418-A 

418-A-N 

30x52 

18x21 

18^x21 

21x25 

4 

470 

420 

420-N 

30x54 

20x21 

18*4x21 

21x25 

4 

430 

420-A 

420-A-N 

30x54 

20x21 

1834x21 

21x25 

4 

500 


The letter A after a number designates range with gas water heater attached. 
Can be furnished with 6 burners if desired. 
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MAJESTIC HIGH OVEN GAS RANGES. 

In durability, beauty, economy, labor-saving and service, the Majestic High Oven 
Gas Range is so far in advance of any other on the market, there is absolutely no 
comparison whatever. All valves are in front of the range, easy to get at. Has one 
simmering burner on top, also has burner in warming closet. Can be furnished with 
base and legs nickel-plated if ordered special. Oven can be placed on the left if so 
ordered, otherwise will be sent as illustrated. Made in the following numbers and 
sizes: 
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MAJESTIC GLOSS. 

We have seen during an experience of thirty years so much 
really fine finish on stoves and ranges ruined by ruinous prepara¬ 
tions recommended as “first-class,” that we concluded to put up 
something that would do the work and not the injury. 

MAJESTIC GLOSS is put up in attractive one-pint and half¬ 
pint tins, and is the best article of its kind made for touching up 
the blackened parts of stoves, ranges or any kind of iron. Gives 
a lasting, brilliant, glossy appearance. 

Half-pints, 25 cents; pints, 35 cents. 


MAJESTIC POLISH. 

For brightening and cleaning the nickeled and bright steel 
parts of ranges, stoves, etc., and for polishing and cleaning brass, 
and the thousand and one uses to which a metal polish may be 
put. Decidedly the best polish made. 

MAJESTIC POLISH is put up in half-pint tins with screw 
caps, neatly labeled. 

35 cents per can. 




MAJESTIC ALUMINUME. 

The new range, stove and radiator finish; will not rub off; will 
stand firing and may be applied by any one without rubbing; applied 
with a brush like varnish. The best thing out Can also be used for 
picture frames, bric-a-brac, flower pots, etc. Put up in air-tight tins, as 
follows: 

4-ounce, 35 cents; 6-ounce, 50 cents. 
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A PLEASANT HOME. 


The primary object of civilized man in building a home is that his wife and him¬ 
self with their children, if they have any, may enjoy its comforts. Mistakes may be 
made in building, but there can be no excuse for mistakes that are made in furnish¬ 
ings, particularly for the kitchen. 

The great Malleable and Charcoal Iron Cooking Range, MAJESTIC, for coal, wood 
or for gas, is so thoroughly well known as being the best, that it is absolute negligence 
if any other range is placed in the kitchen. When ready for range, ask for the 
GREAT MAJESTIC, Not cheapest, but least expensive, 



The range is the most important thing about the whole house, and you cannot 
afford to risk anything because it is cheap—a poor stove or range is expensive at 
any price. 

Vast quantities of poor and cheap commodities are constantly put upon the mar¬ 
ket. Yet there is a growing demand for the best products in every line of industry. 
This is a sign of economic wisdom, as well as of improving taste. In buying food, 
furniture, clothing, tools or machinery, the purchase money is but one item of cost. 
To say nothing of repairs, waste, inferior service and annoyance, your whole equip¬ 
ment often suffers from the unsuitableness of one of its factors, just as one sore 
finger impairs the usefulness of a hand. It is a good rule to “get the best” that you 
can afford to pay for. Nothing is too good for a man if he can get it honestly. 
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WATER SUPPLY. 


This illustration is given to show our friends the best and most convenient way 
to arrange their water supply for hot and cold water where they have not the advan¬ 
tage of city water works. 

The tank marked “Cold Water Supply” is placed, in this instance, on the second 
floor. This tank can be filled by a pump, as shown, or by a wind mill, or any other 
power that will force the water to the desired spot. If your hath room is on the sec¬ 
ond floor, the tank must be in the attic, or above the point to be supplied; or if you 
have a tank outside of the house, it answers the same purpose, provided it is as high 
as any part of the hoifse you wish to force the water to. 

You will notice the cold water enters the pressure boiler at the top, and a tube 
in the boiler, as shown on page 29 of this book, carries it nearly to the bottom. It 
then passes through the lower pipe into the Malleable Iron Water Front, in the fire 
box of the GREAT MAJESTIC RANGE, passing through the pin extensions and is 
promptly heated, and passes back through the upper pipe into the boiler. The pres¬ 
sure exerted by the weight of the water in the tank will force this hot water to any 
point not higher than the water in the supply tank. The pressure also forces the cold 
water through the pipes to any point not higher than the tank. 

The pipe from the cold water supply to the boiler need not necessarily go straight 
down as shown in cut. The pipes should always be firmly attached and not allowed 
to sag, and where the pipe leaves the range to go to the boiler, be sure it inclines 
upward. 

It is absolutely necessary that you turn on the water and have the water front 
and-boiler full of water before a fire is made in the range, and be sure all the pipes 
are protected from freezing. 
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A PROPERLY ARRANGED KITCHEN. 


Our experience has taught us that a kitchen arranged as shown above is the most 
convenient and the most satisfactory, and in connection with the illustration we 
offer the following suggestions: The door entering the kitchen from the outside 
should not be less than three feet in width. Persons moving into a new house can 
then move in through the kitchen instead of the front door. This is an important 
point which is too often overlooked by architects and builders. 

There should never be a window the light of which shows all the time in the< 
cook’s face. The window should be a very large one, and should be so placed as to 
throw the light on the range and on everything shown in the illustration. Where 
you have the convenience of a sink, the sun will shine through the window and keep 
the sink sweet and clean where nothing else would do so. There should always be 
room enough between the window and the door for a large-sized kitchen table, on 
which the cook does her work. 

The plumbing should be in accordance with the design in this illustration. The 
waste or drain pipe to pressure boiler must be connected with sewer or drain, and 
should be opened to clean the boiler at least twice a month, and, where the water 
is very muddy, once a week. 

The smoke pipe going into the chimney flue from the range should fit close and 
no air should come in around the edges. The entrance to the chimney flue should 
always be the full size of the pipe. Do not reduce the pipe. Cut the flue hole larger. 

Arrange the balance of the kitchen to suit your convenience, but from our experi¬ 
ence of thirty years in this business, and from the expressions of thanks from the 
many ladies who have adopted our design, we feel that what we have stated will be 
for the good of all intending, builders. 
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NOTE. 

This reservoir sets on a 
frame, and can never wear 
by shifting to and from 
the fire. 


This All Copper Reservoir holds 15 
gallons. Can also furnish 12-gallon 
reservoir flush with top of range, or 
12-gallon flush reservoir on right. See 
pages 12-14-15. 


WATER HEATER FOR OPEN RESERVOIR. 

People using open reservoirs with water backs and pipe connections are familiar 
with the annoyances occasioned by the filling and burning out, freezing and bursting 
of such parts. Water contains more or less mineral and vegetable matter, and when 
heated to above 212 degrees such matter is left as a deposit in pipes or water heater, 
which gradually fills the water space, and there being no way of cleaning these parts 
they burn out. If the water freezes the vent from heater to reservoir is cut off, the 
result being the explosion of the water back, sometimes wrecking the entire appar¬ 
atus. With our reservoir the dangerous complications are eliminated, as by its open 
and movable connection it can readily be cleaned, and having a free outlet it is safe 
from explosion by freezing. It is fixed to the range to give much or little hot water, 
as desired. This is of importance to purchasers, and they should examine carefully 
any cooking apparatus with reservoir connections before buying. Abundance of hot 
water and absolute safety are the recommending features. 
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PRESSURE BOILER CONNECTIONS. 



Many places outside of large cities are adding to the other 
improvements water-works, supplying water for general use, 
and people desiring to have water connections made to supply 
hot water for bath and kitchen from their range, write us for 
information. This cut illustrates hot and cold water pipes, 
flow and return, as connected with pressure boiler and our 
malleable iron pin water front. The heater is tapped for 1-inch 
pipe, and connections to boiler should be the same size with¬ 
out sharp angles. The waste or drain pipe must be connected 
with sewer or drain, and should be opened to clean the boiler 
and heater at least twice a month, and, if water is very muddy, 
once a week. Sharp angles should be avoided and connection 
made, as nearly as possible, as shown. The boiler must be 
filled before fire is started, as otherwise explosions are liable, 
and so in case of freezing of water in connecting pipes. In 
extreme cold weather the 
water must be kept run¬ 
ning or a fire kept con¬ 
stantly in the range. 


Shields, Painter & Sloan, 

Hardware, Vehicles, Heating Apparatus, 

109 and 111 West Second St., Greeusburg, Pa. 

THE MAJESTIC: 

Gentlemen—Please ship us a water front for No. 844, plain, without the pins , 
the one we have heats the water too hot. Send this at once and oblige, 

SHIELDS, PAINTER & SLOAN. 
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RANGE COMPARISON. 



In the pages following we go into detail, comparing certain 
parts of the Majestic with that same part of the many other 
so-called ranges on the market. If you are really interested in 
getting the most practical, durable and economical range to 
be had, you should read same carefully, and at the same 
time use your own good judgment. We would also suggest, 
if convenient, that you see the Majestic and notice the feat¬ 
ures of which we speak, when you will realize the difference 
between the Majestic and others. 


THE BODY OF A RANGE. 


The body of a range is practically the life of a 
range. The life of a range depends on the material 
of which it is made. CHARCOAL IRON, by actual 
tests, has been proven to resist rust, heat, and crys¬ 
tallization 300% greater than steel. 

MAJESTIC RANGE BODIES are all made of 
CHARCOAL IRON. No other range in the world is 
made of this material. It costs considerably more 
than steel, but the MAJESTIC never stands back 
for cost when it can improve its range. By com¬ 
paring the life of old-time iron nails with the steel 
nails of to-day, or old style iron stovepipe and tin¬ 
ware with the present-day steel product, gives you 
an idea of the lasting qualities of the MAJESTIC 
over a steel range. This feature alone adds 300% 
to the life of the MAJESTIC. 



MALLEABLE IRON. 

Malleable Iron is absolutely necessary for perfectly air-tight joints. It is non- 
breakable and can be cold riveted. The Majestic Range is made of Malleable Iron, 
joints are riveted perfectly air-tight. No heat escapes, or cold air enters range, thus 
heating the oven quick and right, with about half the fuel used in a range made of 
cast iron, where joints must be bolted and pasted together with stove putty. 

All ranges will work right at first and until the bolts and stove putty get loose, 
then the trouble commences. You are compelled to use twice the fuel, not only 
running your fuel bill up, but burning out your range and increasing the repair 
bill, to say nothing of its short life. With a Majestic Malleable and Charcoal Iron 
Range where all parts are so riveted they can’t come loose, your repair and fuel 
bill is small, and life of range three or four times as long. 

Consider this point thoroughly and remember that the cheapest is not always 
the least expensive. 
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HOT WATER. 


Not a feature to be overlooked when ordering 
a range. Look at the Majestic Movable Reservoir. 
It is heated by direct contact with pocket against 
left hand lining of fire box. (No pipes to get out 
of order, freeze afid drip water on the floor.) When 
the water in a Majestic reservoir boils, the frame 
and reservoir can be moved away from fire by 
turning a lever.. Some imitators have a movable 
reservoir that slides on the frame and soon wears 
through from constant rubbing. The Majestic is 
the only range having a movable reservoir and 
frame. It holds 15 gallons of water, is all copper, 
tinned on inside and nickeled on outside. The 
pin extension malleable iron water front used in 
the Majestic in place of reservoir, where pressure 
water is used has more heating surface than any 
other. 



RESERVOIR. - 
■ NEXT <JO fl(?E 


Tbe Majcsl ic Wait>' 


Tfm. Olfier Way. 
Fee t From Fire 


THE OVEN OF A RANGE. - - 

That a perfectly constructed, air-tight oven, will bakq 
better with half the fuel, than a loosely constructed 
oven, is a fact beyond question. The Majestic oven isj 
made of heavier material than any other, and is .riveted' 
(not bolted) to a malleable L or angle iron fra&e, mak¬ 
ing it absolutely air-tight. The oven in an ordinary! 
stove or range is bolted or riveted to the range body] 
without bracing and without frames, allowing a knifd 
blade to pass through corners and sides. It is natural 
that with an oven constructed in this manner it re4 
quires twice the fuel, and not near as good results as! 
can be obtained in any oven of a Majestic Range. The 
Majestic oven stays that way, too. 

Note the Illustrations. 

ASBESTOS LINING. 

The mere fact that there is asbestos in a range 
doesn’t indicate that it is an advantage. To produce an 
advantage it must be put in the range the proper way. In 
most ranges a piece of steel is put over the asbestos; 
this loses all the effect. Asbestos is put in a range to 
hold the heat against the oven, and not allow it to be 
absorbed by the steel on right-hand side of flue. 

The asbestos in Majestic Ranges is held in place with 
an open grate, bolted with four bolts (nuts lock so they 
can be unscrewed from outside with a screw-driver). 

Asbestos put in in this manner will heat the oven 
quicker, hotter and with little fuel. 

To show our faith in our method, where a Majestic 
Range has the-asbestos put in with the open grate, and 
a new piece of asbestos is desired for this range, we will 
furnish it absolutely free of charge. 

When examining the Majestic look at the pure asbes¬ 
tos board. You can’t see the asbestos in other ranges. 
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WARMING CLOSETS. 

The warming Closets on all Majestic Ranges have 
malleable iron doors and frames. The doors can be 
dropped down without fear of breakage, forming a 
perfect shelf, and holding the weight of an ordinary 
size man. 

At a glance you would think the roll back door on 
other warming closets would better suit your pur¬ 
pose. Let us use a little reasoning. First, with the 
roll back door closet you have no shelf to set things 
on before you slide them into the closet, while on 
the drop door you have. Second, with the roll back 
door you have very little room in the closet, the roll 
door taking up most of it. Third, if you are not care¬ 
ful you will break the dish in closet by back of roll 
door hitting it. The Majestic has good strong drop 

The Majestic has a warming closet under the oven. 



DRAFT DOOR. 

of draft doors, w^e want you to profit 
by our experience. We have tested this point thor¬ 
oughly and have found that a certain amount of air 
must enter the fire box to form a perfect combustion. 
Too much draft will burn out the range and eat up 
the fuel. 

With a Majestic (as shown in illustration) the air 
entering draft door, being colder than the air on in¬ 
side, immediately goes to the bottom and circulates 
around the inside until it reaches the fire, causing 
just as much air to enter the back part of the fire 
box as the front. This air is warm and does not cool 
the fire when striking it, hence the use of a small 
amount of fuel. Common sense will tell you that 
more draft through a range will burn more fuel. You 
can get perfect results on a Majestic by burning less fuel; that’s why we don’t put 
more draft doors on the Majestic. 


i 


LOWER WARMING CLOSET. 

It is generally said by other range salesmen that 
the lower warming closet is of no particular use. The 
Majestic Range salesman will show you that by put¬ 
ting the ash pan partly in the closet, cleaning out the 
range is a pleasure, instead of a “mess,” as is the 
result when cleaning out other ranges without a 
warming closet below. Note illustrations shown here. 

The Lower Warming Closet is very handy for dry¬ 
ing wood, shoes, etc. Don’t overlook this feature 
when buying a range. 
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OVEN DOOR. 

The Majestic oven door is made strong—of malle¬ 
able iron. It is double lined, is protected by two mal¬ 
leable iron stakes so that door can be dropped down; 
the door is light and protected with a spring to ease 
the drop. You can use your own judgment as to how 
long that spring will last. Every time the door is 
opened or closed it weakens the spring. Examine 
this feature thoroughly when looking at the Majestic. 


ASH CUP. 

This feature, while seemingly small, is well worth 
considering. The illustration herewith will show you 
that when removing the ash pan from a Majestic 
Range, there is a little cup underneath that catches 
the ashes that would otherwise fall on the floor. 

After removing the ashes from other ranges with¬ 
out this little cup, you must also sweep the floor. 

Note illustrations. 




KKcrWo 


OVEN RACK. 

The Majestic oven rack is non-breakable, made of 
malleable iron, and is so constructed that it easily slides 
out of oven, holding any weight it may contain. Isn’t it 
handy when basting a roast or turkey to slide rack and 
all out, instead of lifting the roast entirely out of the 
oven, as is necessary on other ranges? 

This is one of the features of the Majestic that 
makes cooking a pleasure. 
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ASH PAN. 

The ash pan on all Majestic Ranges is open at the 
end, so that when placing the pan back in position it 
shovels all the ashes that have fallen in the pit. With 
other ranges having the old-fashioned closed ash pans, 
you must get down on your knees and shovel the ashes 
out of the pit with a fire shovel. 

With every Majestic Ranjge is furnished an ash pan 
hook that makes carrying <^ut the ashes a pleasure. 
Don’t forget to notice this feature when looking at the 
Majestic. 


^EYOND COMPARISON. 

Here is a feature on the jMAJESTIC RANGE that is so far ahead of any other 
make, it is beyond comparison; 

At a great deal of expense and experimenting we have just recently installed a 
large machine that draws the heating pocket, on our reservoirs, out of one piece of 

copper, making it stronger and 
absolutely impossible to leak, as 
it has no seams. This is 100% im¬ 
provement over our old way of 
constructing our reservoir, and 
the old way was far ahead of 
anyone else. So you will see we 
are so far ahead, there is abso¬ 
lutely no comparison. 

The machine alone for draw¬ 
ing out this pocket weighs over 
10 tons; this, with the perfecting 
of the machine, time, and thou¬ 
sands of pounds of copper wasted 
on experimenting, makes the 
price of this improvement quite 
an item. But it improves the quality of the Majestic and that’s worth twice its cost. 
When you buy a Majestic, you get all quality. 


WHEN USING HARD OR SOFT COAL. 


The greatest point about handling our Majestic Ranges is this: When your fire 
is well started with a good bed of coals, close the front damper almost tight. You 
have a good fire—keep it and doiv’Uiave the same draft on as you do when commenc¬ 
ing. Hold your heat and if the fire needs replenishing put on a layer of fresh coal, 
say one inch thick; open the damper a few minutes until the fresh coal is red, then 
close again. 

You get better results and save two-thirds your fuel. 
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Everything should be gently boiled, rather than Jboiled fast, in Boiling 
order to be tender. The water should never be allowed! to stop boiling 
before the article is done. The kettle should be kept Covered, merely 

(I 

raising the cover to remove the scum. When more water is needed, 
always use boiling water; adding cold water will ruin Anything. 

The fat must always be very hot, then the surface of anything is Frying 
almost instantly hardened or crisped, when thrown into it; the inside 
is thus kept free from the grease. The same fat can Jbe used several 
times for frying the same things, by straining it through a wire 
strainer. Frying is really boiling in hot lard. 

The gridiron should be very hot and well greased; cover the grid- Broiling 
iron with a baking pan, which will keep the heat in. j Birds and fowls 
should be turned often, to be cooked evenly, without being burned. 

Steak should be turned often to keep the juice in; never put a fork 
in the lean part of a steak, when cooking, as it allows the juice to 
escape. 

Meats and fowls should be well basted all the tii4%e they are cook- Baking 
ing. I would recommend all housekeepers to have a self-basting pan; 
by using it, less fuel is required, and you can always have nicely 
cooked meats, even with the most careless of cooks. Frozen* meats 
should be immersed in cold water, until they have thawed. Meats kept 
a day or two before being cooked are more tender. 


It is best to sift the bread or cracker crumbs. Always keep a 
jar of each kind of crumbs, which is easily done if a little is added to 
them every week, using scraps of bread and broken crackers. Have 
the egg in one plate slightly beaten, and the crumbs in another; roll 
the article first in the crumbs, then in the egg, then in the bread 
crumbs again. 

Cut firm bacon into very narrow strips with ay sharp knife, place 
one end in a larding needle, draw it through the skin and a small 
bit of the meat, leaving the strip of pork in the meat. The two ends 
left exposed should be of equal length, and the larding may be ar¬ 
ranged in any fanciful way to suit the cook. If you have no larding 
needle, the strips of pork can be tied on and thus removed before the 
meat is sent to the table. 

Rub lumps of sugar on the yellow rind of lemons, which will ab¬ 
sorb all of the globules of oil; then melt the sugar in the article to be 
flavored. Orange Zest is made in the same manner. 


Egg and 
Bread 

Crumbing 


Larding 


Lemon Zest 


To Baste—To pour water or butter over meats, poultry, etc., 
while baking or broiling. 

To Blanch Almonds—Pour boiling water over them and remove 
the brown skins. 
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When the word cup is used, it means teacup. 

Milk—Sweet milk. 

Dredge—To sprinkle with flour. 

Grill—To broil. 

Saute—To semifry in a very little lard or butter, then give it the 
seasoning of a broil. 

Roux—Is a mixture of butter and flour, cooked; that is, the butter 
is melted in a saucepan, then the flour is stirred in and the pan 
taken immediately from the fire. 


Dry Yeast 


Loaf Bread 


Salt-Rising 

Bread 


Salt-Rising 

Bread 



Tie one large handful of hops in a cloth, put in a pan and pour 
over one and one-half pints of boiling water, let it remain covered 
fifteen minutes, squeeze out the hops and add to the water one quart 
of flour, one tablespoonful of ginger and three tablespoonfuls of sugar, 
when cool, stir in two cakes of yeast and let it rise, then add corn 
meal to make a dough, roll it out in cakes, and set them in the shade 
to dry. 

Wash and peel three medium size potatoes, boil and mash, using 
the water they |^ere boiled in; to this add one quart of lukewarm 
water, one cake of compressed yeast, stir in enough flour to make 
a stiff sponge, set. aside to rise two hours arid a half, in a warm place; 
when risen add one scant tablespoonful of lard, one tablespoon of gran¬ 
ulated sugar, two teaspoonfuls of salt, and enough flour to make a stiff 
dough; set aside to rise; when risen knead well and cut into loaves; 
then set aside and let rise one hour, then hake in moderate oven three- 
quarters of an hour in Majestic Range. 

One pint of hot water, one tablespoonful of corn meal, a lump of 
soda the size of a pea and one-half teaspoonful of salt. Mix these in¬ 
gredients together and stir in enough flour to make it as stiff as cake 
batter. It must b& beaten hard until perfectly smooth and firm. Set 
it in a bucket of warm water to rise, keeping the water the same tem¬ 
perature. When the batter is light, add a little salt, one pint of warm 
water or milk and flour enough to make a stiff dough. Make into 
loaves and when it rises bake in a moderate oven. 

Boil one-half pint of new milk and stir into it enough corn meal 
to make a stiff mush. Set it in a warm place to rise over night. The 
next morning add to this one pint of tepid water, a pinch of salt and 
flour enough to drop from the spoon. Pour this into a pitcher and 
cover it; set it in a pot of hot water, keeping the water the same 
temperature, as on this depends the rising; let it remain until it rises 
to the top of the pitcher. Then take six cupfuls of flour, a dessert¬ 
spoonful of salt and one tablespoonful of lard; add the yeast and 
mix to stiff dough, adding tepid water if it is needed. Make into 
loaves, let it rise nearly to the top of the pan and bake. 
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Rub a piece of butter as large as an egg into a quart of flour, add Sally Lunn 
a tumbler of milk, two eggs, three tablespoons of sugar, three tea¬ 
spoons baking powder, add a teaspoon of salt, scatter the baking 
powder, salt and sugar into the flour, add the eggs, the butter melted, 
the milk, and then stir all together and bake in well-greased pan. To 
be eaten warm with butter. 

Place one pint of milk on the fire, put into one dessertspoon of Muff Bread 
butter, as soon as butter has melted remove from the fire. Sift six 
tablespoons of flour, one-half teaspoon of salt and add gradually the 
warfn (not hot) milk, then add four eggs, beaten separately. Bake 
in a quick oven in muffln rings. Serve immediately. 


One quart corn meal, one egg; mix with half milk and half water. 
Two teaspoonfuls yeast powder, one-half teaspoonful salt. Bake in a 
greased pan twenty minutes. Butter freely while red hot. 

One quart corn meal, one-half teaspoonful salt. Mix with milk. 
Roll between hands and pat to shape. Bake twenty minutes and serve, 
butter freely while red hot. 

One and one-half pints corn meal, one egg. Mix with milk (sweet 
or sour), one-half teaspoonful salt, two teaspoonfuls baking powder. 
Mix well and # cook on a well-greased griddle. Have griddle hot first. 
Serve hot and butter freely. 

Two teacups of corn meal, one teacup of white flour, two teacups 
of sweet milk, one-half teacup of molasses, one teaspoon of soda, salt 
to your taste, boil three hours; after boiling three hours then place 
the bucket inside the range for a few moments to dry out. 

Scald one pint of brown flour, make it thick as thick mush, then 
put in a half cup of yeast and let this sponge stand over night. In 
the morning mix it with white flour and sweeten to taste. This quan¬ 
tity makes two small loaves; it requires longer to bake than white 
bread. 

Set a sponge as for any risen bread; when ready to make, take one 
quart of flour, one teaspoon of salt, one tablespoon of sugar (white), 
sifted, add to it the sponge and whites of two eggs, well beaten, and 
one-half to three-fourths of a pint of tepid milk. Knead well; the 
dough should be supple and blister; let it rise until twice its size, 
then make little balls, roll out thin, butter and cut with a biscuit 
cutter. Place at least three layers on each other, let rise one hour 
again and then bake. 

One quart of flour, two teaspoonfuls of baking powder, one large 
tablespoonful of lard or butter and a pinch of salt. Sift the flour in 
the pan; add the baking powder and the salt, mixing well the flour; 
rub the lard or butter in until there is not a lump, mix with cold water 
or sweet milk. Flour the biscuit board and work the dough until it is 
firm and smooth, roll out one-fourth of an inch thick and cut with 
the biscuit cutter. The success of these biscuits depends upon their 
being well kneaded and upon the temperature of the oven being just 
right. They should bake ten minutes; if baked in less time they are 
too soft; if baked longer they taste like warmed-over biscuits. Ex¬ 
perience will soon teach you when the oven is the proper tempera¬ 
ture. 


Corn Bread 


Corn Dodgers 


Corn Batter 

Cakes 


Boston Steam 
Bread 


Brown Bread 


Swiss Biscuits 


Baking 

Powder 

Biscuit 
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Beaten These biscuits to be well and easily made should be kneaded 

Biscuit with a machine made for that purpose. They cost from ten to fifteen 
dollars, according to finish. The labor of making the biscuit is trifling 
compared with the old-fashioned way of beating them. The recipe 
here given will make three dozen biscuits: Two quarts of flour, one 
pint of sweet milk and water mixed in equal proportions, one-half a 
teacup of fresh lard, two dessertspoonfuls of salt. Mix the lard and 
the flour thoroughly together, then add the salt and milk. Knead 
well with the hands for a few minutes, when it will be ready to be 
worked through the kneading machine. Roll the dough rather thin, 
prick on top with a fork, cut out and bake. 

Graham Gems One pint of buttermilk, one egg, one tablespoon brown sugar, one 
teaspoon of salt and one of soda; Graham flour to make it stiff 
enough to drop from a spoon. Have gem pans hot. 


Fritters 


Waffles 


Muffins 

(Wheat) 


Asparagus 

Toast 


Egg Toast 


Fried Mush 


Pop Overs 


Rusk 


Three eggs, three tumblerfuls of sifted flour, two tumblerfuls of 
sour milk, beat the eggs separately and add to the yolk, alternately, 
the milk and flour; stir in an even teaspoon of soda and beat the 
whites to a froth and stir lightly into the batter; have a pan of boil¬ 
ing lard ready, drop the batter in by spoonfuls, color a light brown. 
Serve hot with a molasses sauce of nice syrup. • 

A scant quart of flour, one pint of sweet milk, two tablespoonfuls 
of melted butter, two teaspoonfuls of baking powder, one dessert¬ 
spoon of salt and two eggs well beaten; mix the baking powder and 
salt in the flour, then the butter, next the beaten yolks and milk 
mixed, and then the whites beaten to a stiff froth. Bake immediately. 

Two pints of flour, one tablespoonful of lard, one tablespoonful 
of butter, one tablespoon of sugar and three eggs. Make a batter with 
sweet milk, a little stiffer than for griddle cakes; two heaped tea¬ 
spoonfuls of baking powder, mixed with the flour. Bake in muffin 
rings. 

Boil the asparagus until tender, drain, make a dressing of one 
tablespoon of flour and sweet milk and a little cream. Pour over 
the asparagus and let come to a boil, then add butter the size of an 
egg. Have ready some bread nicely toasted and pour the asparagus 
over. Serve while hot. 

Take two eggs, one cup and a half of milk and flour sufficient 
to make a stiff batter, cut stale bread into thin slices, slip into the 
batter and fry in sweet butter; serve hot. This makes a nice break¬ 
fast dish with coffee. 

Slice cold mush thin and fry in hot butter and lard, or dip in 
beaten eggs salted to taste, then in cracker crumbs and drop into hot 
lard, like doughnuts. 

One cup of milk, one cup of flour, one egg, beaten separately. 
Bake in cups, a tablespoon in each cup. 

Two teacups raised dough, one teacup of sugar, one-half cup 
butter, two well-beaten eggs, flour enough to make a stiff dough; set 
to rise and when light mould into high biscuits and let rise again. 
Sift sugar and cinnamon oyer top and place in oven. 
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Grate thr^ large potatoes, put into them the beaten yolks of 
two eggs, one tablespoon of flour, one-half teaspoon of baking powder. 
When ready to fry add the whites of two eggs, beaten to a stiff froth, 
add salt and fry as other pancakes. 

One pint of sweet milk, one-half teaspoonful of salt, yolks of 
two eggs, enough flour to make a thin batter; when well beaten add 
two teaspoonfuls of baking powder, mixed thoroughly, lastly add the 
whites of the eggs well beaten and stirred in gently. 


Potato 

Pancakes 


Pancakes 



Have everything ready for beginning to mix the cake, that is, General 
the ingredients all measured and prepared. The sooner the cake Directions 

is mixed and put in the oven the better it will be: when yeast powder 
is used, sift it with the last flour; if soda is used, dissolve it in the 
milk; or if milk is not used, in a little warm water; add it the last 
thing unless fruit is used, when it should be the last. The eggs 
must be fresh and well beaten separately; heat the yolks first, wash 
the butter in cold water in summer and tepid in winter; pour off 
every drop of water and beat to cream. If loaf sugar is used, crush it 
and roll fine. I use granulated; mix it with butter, then add the yolks, 
if used; add whites of eggs alternately with the flour. Cake to be light 
must be baked slowly at first, that the batter may be heated all 
through. Grease the pans well with butter, have the pan warm and 
use a cloth to spread the butter, that there may be no lumps put 
paper in the bottom of the pan. Good judgment and close attention 
are absolutely essential, but experience alone can make an expert 
cake baker. Never attempt to bake a cake in a range when other 
cooking is going on, as it is impossible to regulate the heat properly. 

Have the oven warm, but not hot, put the upper grate on the bottom; 
set the pan in and put a cover over the top; the cover to a steamer 
will be large enough for any ordinary sized pan. When the cake has 
risen well, gradually increase the heat. Never allow the heat to 
diminish while the cake is baking. When the cake is done it will 
shrink from the sides of the pan, or pierce the cake near the center 
with a broomstraw bent double; if no batter adheres to the straw, 
the cake is done. Always turn cakes out upon an inverted sieve to 
cool, or upon a soft table cloth, turning often, that they may not be¬ 
come heavy from the absorption of the steam which they emit. Let 
fruit cake remain in the pan to cool, as it would be almost certain to 
break from its own weight. Sponge requires a quicker oven than 
any other. Tea cakes require quick baking. Pound cake a moderate 
oven, and. fruit cake a slower oven still. To prepare for icing, trim 
off all the burnt or uneven places; brush off the crumbs and dust 
evenly with flour. The cake must be mixed in an earthen vessel, 
and use a silver spoon; tin or iron would discolor the batter. Beat 
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the whites with a silver fork until they are very stiff.* If you do not 
have ice, put the eggs in cold water a few minutes, they will froth 
easier. Nothing but New Orleans molasses should be used in cakes or 
puddings. Syrup will not answer. 

Delicate Cakes Six eggs, two teacups of sugar, two heaping tablespoonfuls of but¬ 
ter, three cups of flour, one cup nearly full of sweet milk, one table¬ 
spoonful of cream of tartar, one-half teaspoon of soda; flavor to taste. 


Nut Cake 


Cloud and 
Sunshine 


Almond Cake 


Ginger Cake 


Cocoanut 

Cookies 


Six eggs, two teacups of sugar, three and one-half cups of flour, 
one cup of butter, one-half cup of sweet milk, one cup of nut kernels, 
two pounds of raisins, wine glass of brandy, two teaspoons of baking 
powder; spices to taste. 

Light Part—One cup of flour, one cup of sugar, one-half of butter, 
one-half cup of corn starch, one-half cup of cream, one teaspoonful of 
baking powder and the whites of three eggs. 

Dark Part—Two cups of flour, one cup of brown sugar, one-half 
cup of butter, one-half cup of sweet milk, one cup of raisins, one 
teaspoonful of yeast powder, one tablespoon of molasses, one table¬ 
spoon of ground ginger, one nutmeg, one teaspoonful of cloves, and 
yolks of three eggs. Bake in jelly cake pan, arrange the light and dark 
layers alternately; put icing between them. 

Twelve eggs beaten separately; beat the white on a platter till 
very stiff and one pint of sugar beat into the whites. Then beat the 
yolks into the whites and sugar. Roll seven soda crackers and grind 
one and one-half pounds of almonds and beat into the cake the last 
thing. Bake in a moderate oven one hour. 

One-half cup of brown sugar, one-half cup of New Orleans mo¬ 
lasses, one-half cup of butter or lard, two and one-half cups of flour, 
two teaspoons of soda in one cup of hot water, one tablespoon scant 
of ginger, one teaspoon each of cinnamon and allspice, and a little 
salt, and last beat two eggs and stir in. 

Two cups of sugar, one cup of butter, two eggs, one teaspoonful 
of yeast powder, one grated cocoanut, and flour enough to roll. 


Chocolate 

Cake 


Black Fruit 

Cake 


One-half cake “Baker’s chocolate” dissolved in a pan on the range. 
When chocolate is dissolved, I have ready—one teacup of granulated 
sugar, and one teacup of milk, yolks of two eggs, and a teaspoon of 
vanilla; I then pour these ingredients into the chocolate, after they 
have all been beaten separately and thoroughly—then when well 
cooked together I set aside to cool. When cool, add one-half -cup 
of butter, one cup of sugar, two cups of flour, two teaspoons of yeast 
powder, and beat well together. Bake in layers and put together with 
white icing. 

The longer a cake stands the better. One pound of sugar; one 
pound of butter; ten eggs; one pound flour; two pounds raisins, 
two and one-half pounds currants; one pound of citron; one-half dozen 
eggs; one-half pint milk; one-quarter pint molasses; one ounce cinna¬ 
mon; one ounce mace; one-half ounce cloves; one-half ounce allspice; 
one cup brandy; take the butter and sugar, work light, then add 
the ten eggs, one by one, put in fruits, spices, cream and brandy, 
then add flour; let bake three hours in slow oven. Best results are 
obtained in a Majestic Range oven. 
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One cupful of butter and lard (half and half); one cupful of brown 
sugar, one cupful of common molasses, one cupful of cold coffee; one 
teaspoonful of soda (or two rounded teaspoonfuls of baking powder); 
two eggs beaten separately; one even tablespoonful of ginger, cinna¬ 
mon, and cloves; or spice to taste; and from three and one-half to 
four cupfuls of sifted flour. Bake in a moderate Majestic Range oven. 
One cupful raisins improves it. 

Yolks of five eggs, whites of four; two cupfuls of sugar; one-half 
cupful of water; one orange, grated rind and juice; two cupfuls flour; 
three-quarters cupful butter, one heaping teaspoonful baking powder. 
Frost with the following frosting: White of one egg, one cupful white 
sugar, half the juice and grated rind of one orange. 

One cupful butter, two and one-half cupfuls sugar; three eggs, 
beaten separately; four cupfuls flour, one-half teaspoonful soda dis¬ 
solved in two-thirds cupful of milk; one lemon, juice and grated rind. 
No cream of tartar is used, the lemon juice furnishing the required 
acid. Mix butter and sugar; add the beaten yolks, then the milk, 
then the flour and lemon; lastly the beaten whites of the eggs. Best 
results obtained in a Majestic Range oven. 

Beat the whites of twelve eggs to a stiff froth. The yolks beat 
until they look light and white; then beat in one pound of sugar; 
next, beat in the whites; cream a light pound of butter until it looks 
frothy; then sift in by degrees, one pound of flour and cream them to¬ 
gether; and add the other mixture. Put in a little powdered mace, if 
you like, a wineglass of wine, or the same of brandy. 

One scant cup of butter, one cup of sweet milk, one cup of mo¬ 
lasses, one cup of chopped raisins, three eggs, four cups of flour; 
two teaspoons of baking powder, one teaspoon of cinnamon, one-half 
teaspoon of cloves, one nutmeg grated. 

Beat well together the yolks of six eggs, two ounces of butter 
that has been creamed and a half-pound of powdered sugar. Beat 
the whites of the eggs into a stiff froth. Sift together a half-pound 
of flour and a teaspoonful of baking powder. Take the juice, grated 
rind and soft pulp of three oranges, leaving out carefully the seed 
and tough fiber. Mix as follows: First stir the oranges into the sugar, 
butter and yolks; then put in the whites of the eggs and the flour 
alternately. Pour quickly into little pans, and bake in an oven that 
is not too hot. The icing may be made without eggs, which is a great 
convenience for a Christmas cake, when eggs are always dear. Add 
the grated rind of an orange to a half-pound of powdered sugar, a 
tablespoonful of boiling water, and enough orange juice to moisten it 
thoroughly. Use at once. It is better to let the cakes get cool before 
beginning to make this icing. Bake in a Majestic Range. 


Coffee Cake 


Orange Cake 


Lemon Cake 


Pound Cake 


Spiced 

Raisin 

Cake 


German 

Orange 

Cake 


Two cups of powdered sugar, one-half cup butter; one cup of Almond Cake 
milk, two and one-half cups of flour, one teaspoon of baking powder, 
the beaten whites of five eggs, one pound of finely chopped almonds. 

If the beauty of the cake is not considered, three w r hole eggs may 
be used. Where whites only are used, a yellow frosting is a good idea. 


Beat a quarter of a pound of butter to a cream; add half a pound Tea Lemon 
of powdered sugar. Beat six eggs until creamy; and mix with the Wafers 
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butter and sugar; then add the juice and rind of two lemons, with 
one grated nutmeg, and flour to make a stiff batter. Beat all together 
until smooth and light. Heat the wafer irons over a clear fire, grease 
lightly with butter, put in enough of the batter to fill the irons, close 
and' turn over a clear fire until brown. Take out, dust with powdered 
sugar, and roll around a smooth stick. Remove carefully when cold. 


Cream Fruit 

Wafers 


Lady Fingers 


Lemon Snaps 


Leb-Kuchen 

(German) 


One-half of a cupful of butter beaten to a cream; into this stir 
one small cupful of sugar and one teaspoonful of coffee extract. Into 
one-half pint of sour cream put one-half teaspoonful of soda, and add 
to the other mixture with half a cupful of chopped raisins and enough 
flour to roll out thin. These wafers are delicious. 

Into one-quarter of a pound of pulverized sugar stir the yolks 
of three eggs until very light; beat the whites of three eggs to a stiff 
froth, and stir into the first mixture; add gently half a cup of sifted 
flour; bake in lady-finger pans, sprinkled with pulverized sugar. Bake 
in a hot oven 4-5 minutes. A Majestic Range can be regulated to bake 
just right. 

Two small lemons, juice of two and grated rind of one, one tea¬ 
cup of sugar, half a cup of butter, one egg, three teaspoonfuls of milk, 
half a teaspoonful of soda, one teaspoonful of cream tartar, mix with 
enough flour to make rather stiff. If lemons are not convenient, 
simply flavor strongly with lemon extract. 

A favorite confection with Germans. Four eggs, one pound of 
sugar (beat in one direction one-half hour), one pound of flour, half a 
pound of crushed almonds, quarter-pound of sliced citron, one lemon, 
grated rind; one orange peel; half-ounce of cinnamon, one teaspoonful 
of cloves, one teaspoonful of allspice, half teaspoonful (scant) baking 
powder. Stir well, roll out about like jumbles, cut into square cakes 
and bake. When cold, spread lightly with frosting. Some cooks add 
molasses or honey to above recipe, and this can be done if desired. 
Bake in a Majestic Range. 


White Four eggs, the whites and one cup scant of butter, two scant 

Mountain cups Q f sugar, four cups of flour, one cup of milk, a teaspoon of van- 

Cake -jj a an j ^he whites added last. 

Drop Cake One pint of sweet milk, five eggs, two cups of sugar, four tea¬ 

spoonfuls of baking powder, and flour sufficient to make it as stiff 
as cup cake batter; drop a spoonful at a time in hot lard and fry 
brown. 


Prince of Black Part—One teacup of brown sugar, one-half cup of butter, 

Wales Cake one-half cup of sour milk, two teacups of flour, one cup of chopped 
raisins, one teaspoon of soda disolved in warm water, one tablespoon 
of molasses, three eggs (the yolks), one tablespoon of cinnamon, one 
teaspoon of nutmeg, one-half tablespoon of cloves. 


White Part—One teacup of flour, one-half cup of corn starch, one- 
half cup of sweet milk, one-half cup of butter, one cup of sugar, one 
large teaspoon of baking powder; the whites of three eggs. Bake 
in layers and put together with icing. 

Lemon Cake Three teacupfuls of sugar, one cupful of butter, five eggs, a level 

teaspoonful of soda dissolved in a cup of sweet milk, four full cups 
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sifted flour, and lastly, the grated peel and juice of a lemon, the juice 
to be added the very last. Bake in two shallow tins. When cold, ice 
with lemon icing and cut into squares. 

Four eggs, whites and yolks beaten separately, two teacups of 
sugar, one cup of sweet cream, two heaping cupfuls of flour, one 
teaspoon of soda, mix two teaspoons of cream of tartar in the flour 
before sifting, add the whites the last thing before the flour and stir 
in gently without beating. 

The whites of eleven eggs, beat until very stiff, one teacup and 
a half of sugar scant; then beat that sugar into the whites first; one 
teacup of flour sifted five times, one teaspoon of cream of tartar beaten 
well into the sugar, flour and eggs, flavor with vanilla. Bake forty- 
five minutes with a pan of hot water on the shelf above. Be careful 
not to shake the oven while baking. 

Six eggs, four teacups of flour, three teacups of sugar, one teacup 
of cold water or cream, two tablespoons of baking powder. Beat all 
together and place in biscuit pans and roll and spread with jelly. 

Five eggs, one cupful of sugar, one cupful of flour, two even tea¬ 
spoons of yeast powder, the grated rind of a lemon. Beat the yolks, 
sugar and lemon together to a cream, add whites, then the flour and 
yeast powder well mixed; when done spread with jelly and roll it 
from the side. 

Whites of three eggs, one cup of sugar, three-fourths of a cup 
of butter, one-half cup of milk and one-half cup of water, and three 
cups of flour, and one teaspoon of yeast powder, a pinch of salt in 
the whites when they are half beaten; bake in layers and put together 
with this caramel filling: two cups of brown sugar, one cup of butter, 
three tablespoons of cream, cook until thick and stringy, and then 
spread between the layers of cake. 

One pound of flour, one pound of sugar, one pound of butter, 
twelve eggs, one teaspoonful of baking powder. Beat the eggs well 
separately; cream the butter by warming it by the fire (do not melt 
it), and stirring very hard; mix well with sugar, then add the beaten 
yolks and beat hard for several minutes; then add alternately the 
whites and the flour, the yeast powder must be well mixed with the 
last flour. Grease a deep cake mould with butter, pour in the batter 
and bake in a moderate oven for one hour and a quarter. 

One cup of butter, two cups of sugar, one and a half cups of seeded 
raisins chopped and floured, three eggs, one teaspoon (level) of sour 
milk, cloves, nutmeg and cinnamon to taste; flour sufficient to make 
dough stiff enough to roll thin. 

Three teacups of brown sugar, one teacup of sour milk, two scant 
cups of shortening, one-half butter and one-half lard, one and one-half 
teaspoons of soda. 

Two eggs, two cups of sugar and one of butter, and one cup of 
milk and two teaspoons of baking powder. 

Two cups of molasses, one cup of butter, or one-half cup of lard 
and the same of butter, one tablespoonful of soda dissolved in the 
molasses, one tablespoon of ginger and flour enough to make a stiff 
dough. 


Cream Cake 


Angel Food 

Cake 


Sponge Roll 


Sponge 
Jelly Roll 

No. 2 


A Very Nice, 
Cheap Cake 


Pound Cake 


Fruit Cookies 


Cookies 

Without 

Eggs 

Sugar Cookies 
Ginger Cookies 
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Boiled Icing 


Lemon Icing 


Lemon Icing, 
Eggless 

Almond Icing 


Coffee Icing, 

Eggless 


White Icing 


Maple Sugar 
Icing, 

Eggless 


Tutti 

Frutti 

Frosting 


Fruit Filling 


Ice Cream 

Filling 


Caramel 

Filling 


One and one-half cups powdered sugar, one-half cup water, come 
to a boil, and boil a few minutes until it drops heavy and forms 
threads; then pour on the whites of two eggs. Add extract of orange, 
lemon or rose, and beat till almost cold; spread and put in a jar or 
box for two days, when it will melt in your mouth. 

Beat the whites of four eggs; whip in one and one-half pounds of 
powdered sugar, beat smooth; add the juice of a lemon and a few 
drops of lemon extract; beat twenty minutes; put on the cake in large 
spoonfuls, and smooth with a knife dipped in cold water. 

Two tablespoons of cold water, the strained juice of one-half a 
lemon. Thicken with confectioners’ sugar and spread on cake. 

A delicious addition to a loaf of white cake. Beat the whites of 
two eggs to a stiff froth, stir in half a pound of powdered sugar and 
a quarter of a pound of almonds, blanched and powdered to a paste. 
Flavor with orange flower water, rose water or a few drops of almond 
extract. 

All that is required for this excellent finish is half a cupful of 
strong coffee, into which is stirred about as much pulverized sugar 
as it will take up. Beat well and spread with a knife while the cake 
is slightly warm. 

One cup and a half of sugar boiled in a half pint of water; when 
it threads have ready beaten the whites of two eggs and pour the 
sugar gradually into the eggs, beating all the time. 

Put a cupful of dry maple sugar and four tablespoonfuls of sweet, 
thick cream on the range, and when the sugar is melted let it boil 
until it will harden in cold water. Cool it a little, then spread on the 
cake. 

Nice for this or any other white cake, is as follows: Yolks of three 
eggs, beaten thick; eighteen teaspoons of powdered sugar, one-half 
cup citron cut fine, or of chopped raisins instead, or both; flavor with 
vanilla; put the frosting on the cake in the pan while hot, and harden 
in a cool oven. 

One pound of almonds hulled and blanched, one pound of raisins 
seeded and cut, one-fourth of a pound of citron cut in small pieces; 
one pound of figs cut in small pieces, whites of three eggs, beaten 
slightly, then put in one pound of icing sugar and beat well; mix 
in the fruit and spread between layers of cake. 

One cup and a half of sugar, and one-half cup of boiling water; 
boil together until clear and thick; pour over the whites of three well- 
beaten eggs. Flavor with vanilla and spread between the layers of 
your cake. 

Three cups of brown sugar, one cup and a half of fresh cream 
(old cream will curdle), three-fourths of a cup of butter, mix and boil 
until it is thick like jelly; when nearly cold, flavor with vanilla and 
spread between the cakes. 
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To four cups of pumpkin that has been stewed and mashed 
through a colander, add one-half cup of butter, five eggs, one-half tea¬ 
spoon of ginger, one teaspoon of cinnamon, one-half teaspoon of 
mace, two cups of sugar, one cup of good brandy. Mix all the ingredi¬ 
ents well together and bake on a crust; bake the crust first, and then 
put your ingredients on the crust and return to the oven of a Ma¬ 
jestic Range and cook till done. 

Chop pineapple fine; one teacup of pineapple, one and a half tea¬ 
cups of sugar, one-half teacup of sweet cream, four eggs and the whites 
of the eggs for meringue. 

Yolks of eight eggs, one pint of sugar, one teacupful of butter, 
and one glass of apple jelly; make a mixing in of the whites for the 
top. This quantity makes four pies. 

Take three large lemons, grate the yellow rind into a pan, roll 
the lemon until soft and squeeze the juice into a cup; take one-half 
cup of butter, two teacups of sugar, and mix them to a cream, beat 
four eggs separately and add to sugar and butter; put in the grated 
rinds and stir in the juice. Bake with an under-crust. 

Take the tender stalk, strip off the skin and cut in small pieces, 
put them in a stew pan with just a little water and stew until soft. 
If there is too much water, drain it off; add sugar to taste. Beat two 
eggs very light and stir them into enough rhubarb to fill one pie 
plate. Bake in an under-crust, use the whites for a meringue for the 
top; the stewed rhubarb makes a nice sauce for supper. 

Use one crust; peel peaches and halve them, and turn the hollow 
side upward; sweeten as you would a peach pie; take one egg, a pinch 
of salt, one tablespoonful of sugar; beat; add milk enough to cover 
the peaches; bake. Eat when partly cold. Canned peaches will 
answer as well as fresh. 

Soak one cup of dried apricots over night; in the morning cool 
the apricots, and sweeten as for sauce; let it cool. Bake with two 
crusts; have the pie quite moist. This makes one medium-sized pie. 
A tart pie can be made by using an under-crust and putting cross-bars 
of pastry over the top of the pie. 

Line a deep pie-dish with plain paste, and brush the latter over 
with white of egg, to prevent soaking. Fill the dish nearly full of 
pitted cherries, and over them spread evenly from a half to a whole 
cupful of sugar, according to the size of the dish and the acidity 
of the fruit. Cover carefully after dredging with flour. 

Half cupful sugar, one cupful milk, one teaspoonful butter, scald 
together; add two tablespoonfuls grated chocolate; yolks of two 
eggs, three teaspoonfuls corn starch, dissolved in a little cold milk. 
Stir into the hot milk and sugar until thick and smooth. Flavor with 
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half teaspoonful vanilla. Line a pie-plate with a rich crust and bake. 
Fill this shell with the mixture. Make a meringue of the whipped 
whites of the eggs sweetened. Put in the oven to set. Or, whip one- 
quarter cup of sweet cream to a froth and spread over the chocolate 
mixture. 

Make a very rich pie crust and cut it round as a dinner plate; 
bake it light brown in a quick oven; the minute it is done cover it 
with strawberries rolled in sugar; over the berries spread a meringue 
made of the whites of four eggs beaten stiff, with three tablespoons of 
sugar; put back in oven and bake a golden brown. It is delicious 
served hot or cold. Instead of the meringue, whip half cupful sweet 
cream and heap over the top. 

A piece of butter the size of an egg, two-thirds of a teacup of 
sugar, one teacupful of cream, one tablespoon of flour; stir butter, 
sugar and flour together, then add the cream and flavor with vanilla; 
pour into a pan lined with pastry and bake. 

One quart of milk, allow it to come to a boil and stir in two large 
potatoes grated; remove from fire and then add one large tablespoon 
of butter, two eggs, yolks and whites separately, and one cup of 
sugar; season with nutmeg. Bake in rich paste. 

Boil until tender a fresh beef tongue, when cold chop it fine; 
add to it two pounds of beef suet chopped fine, two pounds of raisins, 
two pounds of currants washed and dried, twelve large apples chopped 
fine, four pounds of sugar, the grated rind of one and the pulp and 
juice of two large oranges, a cupful of strawberry or raspberry jam, 
a cupful of cherry preserves, three-fourths of citron cut fine, two 
tablespoonfuls of ground cinnamon and one tablespoon of nutmeg, and 
one pound of English walnuts cut fine and moistened with a quart of 
sherry wine, one pint of brandy or the best whiskey; add the juice 
and grated rind of four lemons. I always let my mince meat come 
to a boil and seal in jars. 

Four eggs, one teacup of brown sugar, one-half of a nutmeg, two 
tablespoons of butter, beat well together, stir in one teacup of molasses 
and then add the whites of the eggs; bake on pastry. The juice of 
one lemon will improve it very much. 


One tumbler of jelly, one teacup of butter, one cup of sugar and 
six eggs, beaten separately. 



All puddings made with soda and sour milk should be baked in a 
quick oven; the “Majestic” is the best. The eggs should be beaten 
separately, the flour and whites added alternately, putting in at least 
a third of the flour last, or the whites will float on top and as soon as 
the pudding is exposed to the air, fall. Soda should be dissolved in a 
little milk and added the last thing; set the pudding in the oven as 
soon as it is mixed. Batter puddings should always be strained 
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through a wire sieve to remove all lumps. When fruit is used, pre¬ 
pare it the day before. Seed the raisins and wash and dry the cur¬ 
rants, and flour the fruit before adding to the pudding or the fruit 
will sink to the bottom; add it the last thing. To dry currants, lay 
them ,in a thin layer between folds of soft muslin (a flour sack is good) 
and press with the hands, changing the cloth as it becomes wet; for 
boiled puddings, follow the directions for mixing baked puddings. 

For a bag of boiled pudding, use a square of coarse, thick linen; scald 
the cloth, lay it in a bowl, flour it well and evenly, pour the batter in, 
gather the ends up carefully, leaving room for the pudding to swell] 
tie securely. Put a plate in the bottom of the kettle to prevent the 
pudding from burning and keep it well covered with water, adding 
hot water as it is needed. When the pudding is taken out of the 
kettle, lay it for a moment in cold water to loosen it from the cloth 
If a mold is used it must have a well-fitting cover, or a strong, linen 
cloth stretched tightly across the top and securely tied, as the least 
quantity of water getting in would spoil the pudding. 

Whip the whites of the eggs to a stiff froth, add a tablespoon of Meringues 
powdered sugar to each egg. When the pie or pudding is baked, for Pies or 

spread this meringue carefully over it, using a knife, return it to Puddings 

the oven and let it remain until the meringue is a pale brown color. 


ne-half cup of molasses, one-half cup of brown sugar, one-third Ginger 
of a cup of butter, one-half cup of water, one teaspoon of soda, two Pudding 
cupfuls of flour, yolks of four eggs, one tablespoon of ginger, one table¬ 
spoonful cinnamon, one tablespoon of nutmeg, one tablespoonful of 
cloves, one tablespoonful of allspice. Bake in four layers and put 
together with whites of four eggs, beaten stiff with a little sugar. 

Serve cold with a hot sauce. 

One quart of milk, one-half cup of sugar, three tablespoons of Dandy 
corn starch and yolks of three eggs; beat eggs and sugar light, add Pudding 
corn starch dissolved in a little milk, add this to the hot milk, stirring 
all the while until it is thick. Flavor with vanilla, pour into a dish, 
beat the whites stiff with a little sugar and spread on top and set in 
the oven to brown. Serve cold with cream. 


Four eggs, one cupful of molasses, two-thirds of a cup of sugar, Black 
two tablespoonfuls of melted butter, one cup of flour, one teaspoonful Pudding 
of soda. Mix all together and bake three-fourths of an hour. For a 
sauce, beat the yolks of two eggs, one cup of sugar and one-half cup 
o butter together, then add the beaten whites. Set it over a kettle of 
boiling water for one-half or three-quarters of an hour. 


Two lemons grated, all except the white rind, six eggs, beaten Lemon 
separately, one cup of butter, two cups of sugar, one cup of water; Pudding 

line your dish with the paste and pour into it, and bake three-fourths 
of an hour. 


Six eggs, two cups of sugar, butter the size of an egg, and a cup 
of sweet milk; milk of one cocoanut and the cocoanut grated; line 
your dish with the paste and pour into it and bake. 

Three tablespoonfuls of flour mixed in milk, three eggs, beaten sep¬ 
arately, then add one pint of milk and bake. 


Cocoanut 

Pudding 


Poor Man’s 
Pudding 
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One cup of New Orleans molasses, one cup of sweet milk, one 
cup of suet, chopped fine, one and one-third of a cup of raisins, two and 
one-half cups of flour, half teaspoon of soda. Mix well; salt and spice 
to taste and steam two hours. 

Sauce for Same—The whites of three eggs, well beaten, one tea¬ 
cup of sugar, one-third of a cup of water, one glass of wine or brandy. 
Melt and boil the sugar in the water, add wine and stir in the whites. 
Serve at once. 

Stir one pint of flour, two teaspoonfuls of baking powder and a 
little salt into milk until it is a soft batter; place a spoonful of batter 
in each greased cup, then one of berries, apples or other fruit, then a 
spoonful of batter. Steam twenty minutes. 

Chop one-fourth kidney suet very fine; pare two large tart apples, 
cut into dice; shred two ounces each of Malaga, Sultana, Corinth 
raisins, lemon and orange peels, citron; place in large baking bowl 
with kidney fat, one-fourth pound bread crumbs, four ounces flour, 
one-fourth pound brown sugar, one teaspoonful cinnamon, half tea¬ 
spoonful salt, half glassful brandy, three unbeaten eggs, one glassful 
milk; pour in buttered mold, filling but two-thirds full; cover; set 
in boiling water and boil five hours. Or, butter a napkin, flour it, 
place over a bowl and pour batter in; gather ends up, leaving room 
for swelling; tie and drop into kettle of boiling water for five hours; 
drain; dip into cold water an instant; untie; place on hot dish and 
garnish with holly. 

Set one quart of milk to boil; while it is heating mix one cup of 
corn starch with enough cold water to form it into a thick batter; add 
to this one cup of sugar and the yolks of four eggs; take the milk from 
the fire and stir into it the eggs, corn starch and sugar; beat all 
together a few minutes, then pour into a baking dish and bake lightly 
about ten minutes, or long enough only to cook the eggs; then take 
out the pudding and while hot put over it a layer of jam or jelly; 

have the whites of the eggs beaten light with one cup of fine sugar; 

put this over the jam and brown in the oven. 

One pint of cream whipped light, one box of gelatine, one cup 
of ground nuts, one pint of milk, yolks of two eggs, one and one-half 
cup of sugar, beat eggs and one-half cup of sugar. Soak the gelatine 

in water enough to cover it, put the milk in double boiler with the re¬ 

mainder of the sugar, then add eggs and gelatine. When boiled, 
strain into a bowl or dish; then stir the whipped cream into the rest 
of the pudding, when partly congealed set on ice until frozen; to be 
eaten with plain or whipped cream. 

One pint of bread crumbs, one quart of milk, cup of sugar, yolks 
of four eggs, grated rind of a lemon, butter size of an egg. After 
baking, beat the whites stiff with a teacup of sugar, adding the juice 
of a lemon; spread over the pudding a layer of jam or jelly, then 
cover with the icing, replace in the oven and bake a light brown. 
Serve with or without cream. 

One heaping pint of flour, one-half cup of sugar, one cupful of 
milk, one teaspoonful of soda dissolved in the milk, one tablespoonful 
of butter, two teaspoonfuls of cream of tartar rubbed dry in the flour, 
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flavor with nutmeg, bake in a moderate oven, serve warm with wine 


or brandy or sweet sugar sauce. 

One-half a package of Cox’s gelatine; pour over it a cup of cold Snow 
water, and add one and one-half cupfuls of sugar; when soft, add one Pudding 

cupful of boiling water and the juice of one lemon, then the whites of 
four well beaten eggs. Beat all together until it is light or frothy, 
or until the gelatine will not settle clear in the bottom of the dish 
after standing a few minutes; put it on a glass dish. Serve with a 
custard made of one pint of milk, the yolks of four eggs, four table¬ 
spoons of sugar and the grated rind of a lemon. Boil the custard. 


Butter a pudding dish, put in a layer of nice cooking apples 
sliced, sprinkle on sugar, small bits of butter and a little cinnamon, 
then a layer of bread crumbs. For three apples use one cup of bread 
crumbs, one-half cup of sugar, piec.e of butter the size of an egg; 
put a layer of crumbs on top and bake one hour. Served with whipped 
cream (very good). 

Core and peel eight apples, put in a dish, fill the places from which 
the cores have been taken with sugar and little grated nutmeg, cover 
and bake. Beat the yolks of four eggs light, add two teacupfuls of 
flour, with three even teaspoonfuls of baking powder sifted with it, 
one pint of milk with a teaspoonful of salt; then add the whites of the 
eggs well beaten, pour over the apples and bake one hour in a mod¬ 
erate oven. Serve with sauce. 

Common batter for boiled pudding, fritters, etc., is made with 
cupful of milk, a pinch of salt, two eggs, one tablespoon of melted 
butter, one cupful of flour and a small teaspoon of baking powder; 
sift the flour, salt and powder together, add the melted butter, the 
eggs well beaten and the milk. Mix into a very smooth batter a little 
thicker than for griddle cakes. 

Heat a little more than a pint of sweet milk to the boiling point, 
then stir in gradually a little cold milk in which you have rubbed 
smooth a heaping tablespoon of corn starch; add sugar to suit your 
taste, three well-beaten eggs, about a teaspoonful of butter and a 
little grated nutmeg. Let this come to a boil, then pour in a but¬ 
tered pudding dish, first adding a cupful of stewed prunes, with the 
stones taken out. Bake from fifteen to twenty minutes, according to 
the state of the oven. Serve with or without sauce; a little cream im¬ 
proves it if poured over it when placed in saucers. 

Bake a common sponge cake in a flat-bottomed pudding dish; 
when ready to use, cut in six or eight pieces, split and spread with 
butter, and return them to the dish; make a custard of eggs to a 
quart of milk, flavor and sweeten to taste, pour over the cake and 
bake one-half hour; the cake will swell and fill the custard. Serve 
with or without sauce. 

Cut sponge cake in slices, and in a glass dish put alternately a 
layer of cake and a layer of bananas sliced. Make a soft custard, 
flavor with a little wine and pour over it. Beat the whites of the 
eggs to a stiff froth and heap over the whole. Peaches cut up and 
left a few hours in sugar, and then scalded and added when cold to 
thick boiled custard, made rather sweet, are a delicious dessert. 
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Blackberry 

Jam 


Cranberry 
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Make a light dough, the same as for apple dumplings, roll it out 
into a narrow long sheet, about a quarter of an inch thick. Spread 
thickly over it peeled and sliced oranges; sprinkle it plentifully with 
white sugar, scatter over all a teaspoonful or two of grated orange 
peel, then roll it up; fold the edges well together to keep the juice 
from running out. Boil it in a floured cloth one hour and a half. 
Serve with lemon sauce (fine). 

Three cupfuls of flour, one cupful of molasses, one-half cupful 
of milk, a teaspoonful of salt, a little cloves and cinnamon, a tea¬ 
spoonful of soda dissolved in a little of the milk; stir in a quart of 
blackberries floured; boil in a well-buttered cloth two hours. Serve 
with brandy sauce. 

Wash a teacupful of rice and boil in two^teacupfuls of water, then 
add while the rice is hot, three tablespoonfuls of butter, five table- 
spoonfuls of sugar, five eggs well beaten, one tablespoonful of pow¬ 
dered nutmeg, a little salt, one glass of wine, a quarter of a pound of 
raisins, stoned and cut in halves, a quarter of a pound of currants, a 
quarter of a pound of citron cut in slips, and one quart of cream. 
Mix well, pour into a buttered dish and bake an hour in a moderate 


oven—fine. 



Use fresh grapes, which are nearly, if not quite ripe; pick them 
from the stems and leave out all imperfect ones. Wash thoroughly in 
a colander and place in a porcelain kettle over the fire; mash with 
a wooden potato masher; cook slowdy a few minutes, then pour into 
jelly bags and drain over stone jars, do not squeeze so any pulp goes 
through; the pulp can be saved for marmalade. Measure and allow 
one small cupful of sugar to every quart of juice; return to the 
kettle and let it boil fifteen minutes, slowly skim off anything that 
rises, and then pour into bottles; seal tightly and place in a cool, 
dark cupboard. There is no more healthful or refreshing drink than 
grape juice; in serving it, fill the glasses half full of juice and add an 
equal amount of cold water. 

Mash the berries through a colander. To one pint of juice add 
one pint of granulated sugar; cook quickly, about half an hour for 
each kettleful; put in self-sealing jars. This will keep for years and 
will be thick like jelly. 

A simple food takes on new honors when served in a decorative 
and artistic manner. Cranberry jelly molded in border form and 
filled with whipped cream, a blossom laid at one side, will be doubly 
appetizing. To prepare this jelly, wash and pick over two quarts 
of berries; place on the fire in a graniteware kettle with one quart 
of cold water; simmer until the berries are soft, then strain through 
a jelly bag; measure; return juice to kettle and boil twenty minutes; 
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add just the same amount of sugar; stir until dissolved; cook five 
minutes more; add one tablespoonful of gelatine dissolved in a little 
cold water, then turn into the border mold and set on ice until firm. 

Have in a saucepan one quart of canned tomatoes; into this put Tomato Jelly 
four cloves, four drops of onion juice, a pinch of cayenne pepper, a 
pinch of salt; cook about twenty minutes and strain over the gela¬ 
tine which has been soaking in cold water until dissolved—one-half 
of a box of “Plymouth Rock” gelatine I always use; to this the juice 
of one lemon and sugar to taste, and strain all together; then mold 
in individual cups and serve when cold on lettuce with mayonnaise 
dressing. 

The jellied apples will be found delicious. Pare and core large Jellied 
firm apples, fill the holes with red currant jelly; sprinkle all over with Apples 

lemon juice and dust with granulated sugar. Put a little water in 
the pan around the apples and let them bake in the oven till candied, 
but not long enough to break up. Preserved ginger may be used in¬ 
stead of currant jelly. 



Two cupfuls of powdered sugar, half a cupful of butter, one wine- Brandy 
glass of brandy, cinnamon and nutmeg, a teaspoon of each; warm the Sauce, 
butter slightly and work it to a light cream with the sugar; then add Cold 

the brandy and spices. Beat it hard and set aside until wanted; 
should be put into a mold to look nicely and serve on a flat dish. 


Cream or rich milk, simply sweetened with plenty of white sugar, 
answers the purpose of sauce for some kinds of pudding and can be 
made quickly. 

One cupful of butter, two of powdered sugar and a half cupful 
of wine; beat the butter to a cream, add the sugar gradually, and 
when very light add the wine which has been made hot, a little at a 
time, a teaspoonful of grated nutmeg; place the bowl in a basin of hot 
water and stir for two minutes. The sauce should be smooth and 
foamy. 

Cream together a cupful of sifted sugar and half a cupful of 
butter, add a teaspoonful of ground cinnamon and an egg well beaten. 
Boil a teacupful of milk and turn it over the mixture slowly, stirring 
all the time. This will cook the egg smoothly. It may be served hot 
or cold. 

Beat to a cream one teacupful of butter and two teacupfuls of 
fine white sugar, then stir in the juice and grated rind of one lemon, 
grate nutmeg upon the sauce and serve on a flat dish. 


Milk or 
Cream 
Sauce 

Rich Wine 
Sauce 


Grand¬ 

mother’s 

Sauce 


Cold Lemon 
Sauce 


Stir to a cream one cupful of sugar, one-half cup of butter; then 
add a cupful of sweet, thick, cold cream; flavor to taste. 

Brown over the fire three tablespoons of sugar, add a cupful of 
water, six whole cloves and a piece of stick cinnamon, the yellow 


Cold Cream 
Sauce 

Liquid 

Brandy Sauce 
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rind of a lemon cut very thin; let the sauce boil, strain while hot, 
then pour it into a sauce bowl containing the juice of a lemon and 
a cup of brandy. Serve warm. 

Put a half pint of new milk on the fire, and when it boils stir 
into it one teaspoonful of wheat flour, four ounces of sugar and the 
well beaten yolks of three eggs, remove it from the fire and add the 
grated rind and the juice of one lemon, stir well and serve hot in a 
sauce tureen. 

This is made as lemon cream sauce, substituting orange for lemon. 
Creams for puddings, pies and fritters, may be made in the same 
manner with any other flavoring; if flour is used in making them, it 
should boil in the milk three or four minutes. 

One cup of sugar, two tablespoons of butter and yolk of one egg; 
when beaten, stir in a pint of boiling water and set on the stove; 
keep stirring until it foams and then serve. Flavor with wine or 
brandy, or to taste. 

One cup of sugar, one cup of boiling milk, whites of two eggs 
beaten until foamy, not stiff; add sugar, beat well, then milk and 
flavor with vanilla or nutmeg. 

One teacupful of molasses, one-half teacup of water, one table¬ 
spoonful of butter, boil and flavor with vanilla. Serve hot with ginger 
cake or dark pudding. 

One cup of powdered sugar, one-half cup of butter, one egg, beat 
all together; set it over a kettle of hot water and steam a few min¬ 
utes. Two cups of sugar, one cup of butter, beaten light, one-half 
pint of wine. 

Cream until white and spongy, one teacup of butter and two 
teacups of powdered sugar. This sauce requires to be well creamed; 
flavor it with wine or any extract liked, place it, lightly heaped, on 
a glass dish. It may be varied by stirring in it a large tablespoon 
of currant or plum jelly, or the grated rind and juice of an orange or 
lemon. It is an elegant sauce for bread puddings or any kind of 
boiled pudding. 

Take one pint of milk and make a custard by putting in three 
eggs beaten separately, and one coffee cup of sugar; then take two 
coffee cups of granulated sugar and brown in a skillet on top of the 
stove until it is soft like molasses, then stir this browned sugar into 
the hot custard very fast until it melts and is smooth. When cold 
add one quart of cream, a pinch of salt, a little lemon juice; flavor 
with vanilla, and if you wish, serve with whipped cream. 

One pint of milk, three eggs and one-half cup of sugar; beat 
eggs light, stir in sugar, milk and cold stewed apples, mashed fine, 
until it is thick; season with any spice preferred. Bake in an under¬ 
crust. You can leave out the whites and make a meringue for the 
top and set it for a moment in the oven to brown. I always bake my 
pastry a light brown before putting in any filling, which prevents it 
from being wet and heavy. 

One pint of milk, three eggs, one-half cup of sugar; beat yolks 
until light, add milk and sugar; press steamed potatoes through a 
sieve and stir into custard until it is thick; season with cinnamon 
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and a tablespoonful of butter. Bake in an under-crust; make a merin¬ 
gue of the whites and spread over the top and return to the oven and 
brown. Irish potatoes may be used in the same way. 

Beat the whites of six eggs to a stiff froth, add a tablespoon of 
sugar to each egg; dissolve one-third of a box of gelatine in juice of 
fruit; then cut the fruit in small pieces and mix and mold in bowl, 
and serve with whipped cream. 

After making the paste, divide it in as many pieces as you wish; 
roll out each piece of paste; pare and core the apples; fill the cav¬ 
ities of the apples with marmalade or jelly; put in the middle of the 
dough and close the edges of the dough around the apple, tie in 
muslin bag and boil or stew for one hour. Serve with a hard butter 
sauce. 

Pare and core the apples, filling the cavities with sugar, flavored 
with extract of lemon. Enclose the apples separately in the pieces 
of paste, put them in a tin pan and bake them. Serve with thick, 
sweet cream. 

Fresh or canned peaches may be used. If fresh, peel them, cut 
them in halves and sprinkle them with sugar. Put them in a deep 
pan with a little water. If the canned ones are used put the syrup 
in the pan with them, make a nice pastry and put it over the top of 
the pan; when done, take the top off carefully, lay it on a dish with 
the top side down and pour the peaches over it. Serve hot or cold 
with rich, sweet cream. 

Make a paste as for dumplings, roll it out one-fourth of an inch 
thick, six inches wide and as long as you wish; twelve inches is a 
good length. Have any kind of fruit stewed and sweetened, spread 
it on the ddugh one-half of an inch thick, roll it, tie it in a cloth and 
steam one hour. Serve hot with a pudding sauce. Spanish prunes 
are especially nice for a roly-poly. 

Peel four large, yellow bananas, cut them in two crosswise; then 
slice them lengthwise; do not have the slices too thin; dip each slice 
in fritter batter and fry in hot lard. Serve with a sweet sauce flavored 
with wine or brandy. 

Add one tumbler of molasses to two gallons of hard cider; let 
it stand three or four months, then draw it off and strain it; wash 
out the cask and pour the vinegar into it; if it is not perfectly clear 
strain again. 

Beat separately six eggs; stir the yolks with one quart of rich 
milk or thin cream, add one-half pound of granulated sugar, then 
pour in one-half pint of rum or brandy. Flavor with grated nutmeg, 
stir in the whites of three eggs, beaten to a stiff froth. 

Take two dozen oranges, peel and take seed out; two dozen ba¬ 
nanas, sliced; and two quarts of canned pineapple, and put all in a 
jar and cover with a gallon of warm water, a few tablespoons of 
sugar, and place a plate over it and let stand about fifteen hours; 
and then put it through a colander or sieve; then have ready five 
dozen lemons and squeeze juice out and mix with the other and 
sweeten to taste and put in three quarts of fresh strawberries—if not 
strawberries, use Maraschino cherries; also two quarts of grape juice. 
Serve as punch. 
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Blackberry 

Cordial 


Cherry 

Dumplings 


Two quarts of blackberry juice, one pound of cut sugar, one-half 
ounce of nutmeg, one-half ounce of cinnamon, one-half ounce of all¬ 
spice, one-fourth of an ounce of cloves. Boil three-fourths of an hour, 
add one pint of brandy. 

Take four eggs, three-fourths of a cup of sugar, one cup of sweet 
milk, one teaspoonful of yeast powder and flour to make a stiff 
dough; roll the pieces of dough about the size of a saucer; put the 
stoned cherries in the center and draw the paste around, enclosing 
the fruit well; tie each one separately in a muslin cloth and boil one 
hour. Serve with the following sauce: One cup of sugar, three-fourths 
of a cup of butter, two tablespoons of flour, two tablespoons of hot 
water and nutmeg to taste. 


Fudge Candy 


Cream 

Caramels 


Chocolate 

Caramels 


Chocolate 

Caramels 

—II. 



To two and one-half coffee cups of sugar, half cake of Baker’s 
chocolate. Melt sugar with a half cup of sweet milk, a lump of butter 
the size of an egg. Let all boil well together, stirring all the time. 
When done, beat thoroughly until it almost sugars, and pour in a 
dish and cut in squares. 

Half a pound of Baker’s chocolate, grated fine; sift two pounds 
of white sugar; put with it one heaping teaspoonful of butter, one 
teacupful thick, sweet cream. Cook these ingredients until the mix¬ 
ture candies (it takes about twenty minutes’ hard boiling). After 
taking from the fire, put in one teaspoonful vanilla; this makes the 
dark part. 

For the Cream—Take three cupfuls of finest sifted white sugar and 
one cupful cream; boil twenty minutes; do not stir much. Flavor 
with the juice and grated peel of an orange. Butter a dish,, pour upon 
it a layer of the dark part, letting it stand in a cool place until partly 
hardened. Next, add a layer of the white cream, which also allow a 
few minutes to harden. Lastly, cover with another layer of the choco¬ 
late; when nearly hard, cut in squares. 

So many receipts for chocolate caramels call for cream, but it 
is not really necessary to use it when one has good butter. Here is 
a receipt which is cheap, simple, and never fails: One cupful molasses 
and two teacupfuls of white sugar; dissolve over a fire, and add a piece 
of butter the size of an egg, and a quarter of a pound of grated choco¬ 
late. Boil on a Majestic Range until a small quantity, dropped in ice 
water, becomes quite firm, then pour into greased pans, and when 
cool, cut into squares, which may be wrapped in greased squares of 
paper. The chocolate need not be grated; break the large cake in 
halves, and put it in; the heat rapidly dissolves it, and it is a waste 
of time to grate it. 

A more simple method of preparing the caramels with good re¬ 
sults, is to take one pint of New Orleans molasses and one pint of 
brown sugar, and cook till brittle when tried in water. Then, just 
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before removing from the fire, add half a cake of Baker’s chocolate. 
They have a fine flavor. 

Make a common molasses candy. Have corn nicely popped; grind 
it fine in a coffee-mill; and when the candy is ready to remove from the 
fire, stir in as much of the ground corn as possible, and pour the 
whole into tin trays or dripping-pans (well buttered), marking squares 
when partly cool. This is a very delicious, tender candy if cooked on 
a Majestic Range. 

Put one cupful of granulated sugar, three tablespoonfuls of water 
and one tablespoon of butter into a deep kettle, and boil until it will 
candy, when a little is dropped into cold water. Remove the kettle 
from the fire, and throw in immediately a little more than three 
quarts of nicely popped corn, stirring briskly all the time. When the 
syrup is well mixed with the corn, each kernel will be found separate 
from the rest and crystallized with sugar. 

Put one cupful of granulated sugar in a saucepan, and wet it 
with half a cupful of cider (or vinegar and water mixed). When the 
sugar is dissolved, add half a cupful of water and allow it to boil on 
a Majestic Range without stirring until it will hair when dropped 
from a spoon. Have ready in a large pan or chopping bowl eleven 
or twelve double handfuls of well-popped corn. By double handfuls 
is meant all one can possibly hold between both hands. Pour the 
syrup over the corn, stirring fast until the mass is well mixed. Then 
flour the hands and make into balls. This quantity makes fourteen 
good-sized balls. 

Four pounds of granulated sugar, one pint of water, four table¬ 
spoonfuls of thick cream, four tablespoonfuls vinegar, butter the size 
of an egg. Boil all slowly on a Majestic Range three-quarters of an 
hour. Pour on buttered tins to cool. 

One quart molasses, one-half cup of vinegar, one cupful granu¬ 
lated sugar, butter the size of an egg, one teaspoonful soda. Dissolve 
the sugar in the vinegar; put in with molasses and butter, and boil, 
stirring often. As soon as it hardens when dropped in water, it is 
done. Then stir the soda in quickly and pour in buttered pans to cool. 
Pull until white. 

One pint molasses, one pound of brown sugar, one-quarter of a 
pound of butter. Boil until it hardens in cold water. Pour in well- 
greased pans, very thin. If the candy is to contain nuts of any kind, 
they should be placed in the pan before pouring the candy. Or it can 
be pulled as above. 

Make cream candy as per rule for chocolate creams, and form it 
by hand; ground almond kernels, covering thickly. A crystallized 
appearance may be given by rolling them, while moist, in granulated 
sugar. 

Two cups of sugar, one-half of water; boil five minutes, then re¬ 
move from fire; add small half teaspoon cream of tartar, flayor to 
taste with oil of peppermint, or checkermint, and drop quickly on 
buttered paper. 

Grate the rind of one orange or lemon, and squeeze the juice, tak¬ 
ing care to reject the seeds, add to this a pinch of tartaric acid, then 
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Lemon 

Drops—II 


Marsh¬ 

mallow 

Candy 


Butter 

Scotch 


Meringue 

Kisses 


Good Coffee 


Coffee with 
Whipped 
Cream 


Vienna 

Coffee 


Tea 


stir in confectioners’ sugar until it is stiff enough to form into small 
balls the size of small marbles. This is delicious candy. 

Upon one cup of powdered sugar pour enough lemon juice to 
dissolve it, and boil it to a thick syrup; drop on buttered plates and 
set in a warm place to harden. 

The. foundation of candies made with gum arabic, that is, the 
plain paste, is what is usually known as marshmallows. They are 
easy to make, but very tedious, as they require beating an hour or 
more. Use to make them the very best white gum arabic, powdered, 
and double its weight of water, with three times its weight of sugar. 
The sugar is the fine powdered. 

One cup of sugar, one cup of molasses, half cup of butter; boil 
on a Majestic Range until it hardens when dropped in cold water; 
then pour in a greased pan. Some put peanuts in the pan before 
turning in the candy. 

Beat the whites of four eggs until quite stiff, add pinch salt, tea¬ 
spoonful of flavoring, one cup of fine granulated sugar; beat with 
a fork until very stiff. Drop on buttered paper and bake three- 
quarters of an hour in a very slow oven. 



Take any good, well-browned coffee, and grind it fairly fine. 
Put it in your coffee pot at the rate of a tablespoonful to a cup, then 
put in water in proportion. Let it come to a boil and boil th»ee to 
five minutes, then put in about half a glass of cold water, which will 
settle. Set it aside, and in ten minutes it is ready, and is the best 
that can be made. The above never fails. 

For six cups of coffee of fair size, take one cup of sweet cream 
whipped light with a little sugar; put into each cup the desired 
amount of sugar and about a tablespoon boiling milk; pour the coffee 
over these and lay upon the surface of a hot liquid a large spoonful 
of the frothed cream, giving a gentle stir to each cup before serving. 
This is known to some as meringued coffee, and it is an elegant French 
preparation of the popular drink. Chocolate served in this way is 
delicious. 

Filter instead of boiling the coffee, allowing one tablespoon ground 
coffee to each person and “one for the pot,” put a quart of cream into 
a custard kettle or pail set in boiling water, and put it where it will 
keep boiling; beat the white of an egg to a froth, and mix well with 
three tablespoons cold milk. As soon as the cream is hot remove 
from the fire, add the mixed egg and milk, stir together briskly for a 
minute, and serve. 

Pour into a granite tea-steeper a very little boiling water, and 
then put in the tea, allowing one teaspoon of tea to each person. 
Pour over this boiling water until the steeper is little more than half 
full; cover tightly, and let it stand where it will keep hot, but not boil. 
Let the tea infuse for ten or fifteen minutes and then pour into the 
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granite tea-urn, adding more boiling water in the proportion of one 
cup of boiling water for every teaspoon of dry tea which has been 
infused. Have boiling water in a water pot, and weaken each cup 
of tea as desired. Do not use water for tea that has boiled long. Tea 
should never be boiled, but be sure that the water boils that you use 
for steeping. From three to five minutes is sufficient time; if it 
stands longer the tea is apt to lose its aroma and have the bitter taste 
of the leaf. 

Grate chocolate, allowing for one quart of water six tablespoonfuls Chocolate 
of chocolate; mix smooth with a little water, and boil fifteen minutes 
on a Majestic Range; add one quart rich milk, boil a few minutes 
longer, and serve hot with sugar. 

Prepare tea in the morning, making it stronger and sweeter than Iced Tea 
usual; strain and pour into a clean, stone jug or glass bottle, and 
set aside in the ice chest until ready to use. Drink from goblets, 
without cream. Serve ice broken in small pieces on a platter nicely 
garnished with well-washed grape leaves. Iced tea may be prepared 
from either green or black alone, but it is considered an improvement 
to mix the two. Tea made like that for iced tea (or that left in a tea¬ 
pot after a meal), with sugar to taste, a slice or two of lemon, a little 
of the juice, and some pieces of cracked ice, makes a delightful drink. 

Serve in glasses. 



Make your own yeast powder; it will take but a few minutes and Economy Yeast 
you will save half the cost. Powder 

Take one pound of pure cream of tartar; one-half pound of saler- 
atus (soda), and mix with an even pint of flour. Rub through a sieve 
three or four times. Put in covered cans and keep in dry place. Use 
three teaspoonfuls to a quart of flour. This will never fail to give 
perfect satisfaction. 



The economical housekeeper will learn to utilize whatever trim- Economical 
mings are left in the refrigerator. Cooked or uncooked meat, left-over Soup Stock 
portions and bones of roasted fowls, bits of vegetables, portions of 
grains, such as barley, wheat, oatmeal, left from the breakfast, out¬ 
side stalks of celery, etc., etc. The tough ends of porter-house steaks, 
cooked or uncooked, and all the bones and ends of roasts and chops. 


Put these in the stock kettle, cover with water in the proportion 
of one pint to one pound of meat, this being the proportion for cooked 
meat. Let simmer four or five hours. Then the liquor should be 
strained off, the meat seasoned with salt and then allowed to stand 
and harden so that the grease may come to the surface. A quart of 
soup will serve a family of six. If a plain macaroni soup is to be 
made, a quart of stock will be required, but for tomato soup only 
half that quantity is necessary. Vegetables should be added to stock 
only to give it flavor, and in summer the stock will keep longer if they 
are omitted. 
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Beef Soup 


Chicken Soup 


Oyster Soup 


Tomato Soup 


Bean Soup 


Carrot Soup 


Take bones and trimmings from a sirloin steak, put over fire after 
breakfast in three quarts of > water, boil steadily until about an hour 
before dinner, when add two onions, one carrot, three common-sized 
potatoes, all sliced, some parsley cut fine, a red pepper, and salt to 
taste, and put on a Majestic Range. This makes a delicious soup, 
sufficient for three persons. All soups are more palatable seasoned 
with onions and red pepper, using the seeds of the latter with care, 
as they are very strong. 

In boiling chicken for salad, etc., the broth (water in which they 
are boiled) may be used for soup. When the chickens are to be 
served whole, stuff and tie in a cloth. To the broth add a dozen to¬ 
matoes (or a quart can), and one thinly sliced onion; boil twenty 
minutes on a Majestic Range, season with salt and pepper, add two 
well-beaten eggs, and serve. 

Two quarts of oysters, one quart of milk, two tablespoonfuls of 
butter, one teacup of hot water; pepper, salt. Strain all the liquor 
from the oysters; add the water and heat. When near the boil add 
the seasoning, then the oysters.. Cook on a Majestic Range about 
five minutes from the time they begin to simmer until they ruffle. 
Stir in the butter, cook one minute, and pour into the tureen. Stir in 
the boiling milk and send to table. 

Tomato soup is a much relished American dish, and is prepared 
as follows: Steam, or rather stew slowly, a mess of turnips, carrots 
and onions; also a stalk of celery, with half a pound of lean ham and 
a little bit of fresh butter, over a slow fire for an hour on a Majestic 
Range. Then add two quarts of diluted stock or of other liquor in 
which meat has been boiled, as also eight or ten ripe tomatoes. Stew 
the whole for an hour and a half, then pass through the sieve into 
the pan again; add a little pepper and salt, boil for ten minutes and 
serve hot. 

Boil a small soup bone in about two quarts of water until the 
meat can be separated from the bone, remove bone, add a coffee cup 
white beans soaked for two hours, boil for an hour and a half on a 
Majestic Range, add three potatoes, half a turnip and a parsnip, sliced 
fine, boil half an hour longer, and just before serving sprinkle in a 
few dry bread crumbs; season with salt and pepper, and serve with 
raw onions sliced very fine for those who like them. 

Put in soup kettle a knuckle of veal, three or four quarts of cold 
water, a quart'of fine sliced carrots, one head celery; boil two and a 
half hours on a Majestic Range; add a handful rice, and boil an hour 
longer; season with pepper (or a bit of red pepper pod) and salt and 


se rve. . . r „ 

Potato Soup Potato soup is suitable for a cold day. Make it in the following 

manner: Get as many beef or ham bones as you can and smash them 
into fragments. Add a little bit of* lean ham to give flavor. Boil the 
bone and ham for two hours and a half at least on a Majestic Range. 
The bone of a roast beef is excellent. Strain off the liquor carefully, 
empty out the bones and debris of the ham, restore the liquor to the 
pot, and place again on the fire. Having selected, washed and pared 
some nice potatoes, cut them into small pieces and boil them in the 
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stock till they melt away. An onion or two may also be boiled among 
the bones to help the flavor. I do not like thick potato soup, and I 
usually strain it through a hair sieve; after doing so place it again on 
the fire, seasoning it with pepper and salt to taste. A stick of celery 
boiled with the bones is an improvement. Make only the quantity 
required for the day, as potato soup is best when it is newly made. 

Cut up one large fowl and boil until tender in four quarts of water. Chicken 
Remove the chicken and save one cupful of the broth. Add the kernels Corn Soup 
from one dozen ears of corn, or one can of corn to the soup* and stew 
one hour longer. Season with pepper, salt and parsley or celery. 

Thicken with one tablespoonful of flour rubbed smooth in one cup of 
milk. Let boil up and serve. Veal may he substituted for chicken 
in making this soup. 


Two pounds of coarse lean beef, cut into strips, two pounds of Vegetable 
knuckle of veal chopped to pieces, two pounds of mutton bones and Soup 

the bones left from your cold veal cracked to splinters, one pound of 
lean ham, four large carrots, two turnips, two onions, bunch of herbs, 
three tablespoonfuls of butter and two of flour, one tablespoonful of 
sugar, salt and pepper, seven quarts of water. Put on meat, bones, 
herbs and water and cook slowly five hours on a Majestic Range. 

Strain the soup, of which there should be five quarts. Season meat 
and bones, and put into the stock pot with three quarts of the liquor. 

Save this for days to come. While the soup for to-day is cooling that 
you may take off the fat, put the butter into a frying pan with the 
sliced carrots, turnips and onions, and fry to a light brown. Now add 
a pint of the skimmed stock, and stew the vegetables tender, stir in 
the flour, wet with water, and put all, with your cooled stock, over the 
fire in the soup kettle. Season with sugar, cayenne and salt, boil 
five minutes, rub through a colander, then a soup sieve, heat almost 
to boiling, then serve. 


Boil three or four potatoes and mash them. Make a paste of Potato Soup 
one tablespoonful of butter, half a tablespoonful of flour, a little 
chopped onion. Let the onion cook in the butter for a few moments, 
before adding the flour. When the paste is cooked, add two cups 
of milk, making a thin white sauce. Add the mashed potatoes 
and strain the whole. Season with pepper and salt, re-heat for a 
few moments just before serving, and add some chopped parsley 
and sippets of fried bread. If the soup is too thick, add more milk, 
or, best of all, a little beaten cream. If you wish it heartier yet, 
sufficient for a light meal, stir in the well beaten yolks of two 
eggs and serve. 


This has the merit of being “quick and easy.” Chop three Onion Soup 
large onions and fry them in a tablespoonful of butter till soft and 
brown; then slowly add three tablespoonfuls of flour and stir till 
it is cooked. Add little by little a pint of boiling water and stir all 
the time so as to keep it smooth. To three onions use three pota¬ 
toes. Boil, mash and stir slowly into a quart of boiling milk. Put 
all the ingredients together, mixing well, and when in the tureen add 
chopped parsley or oyster crackers which have been heated in the 
oven with a bit of butter on each. 
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Delicious 

Baked 

Potatoes 


Browned 

Potatoes 


Saratoga 

Chips 


New 
Potatoes 
and Cream 


French Fried 
Potatoes 


Steamed 

Potatoes 


Boiled 

Potatoes 


One way of varying the monotony of baked potatoes is to cut off 
the end, remove the inside, mash, adding milk, butter, salt and pepper, 
the same as for mashed potatoes. Then place the mashed potato back 
into the potato shells, stick in the end of each a slice of bacon, fried 
crisp. Place in the oven and heat through. This makes an ideal 
luncheon dish. Another way is to add grated cheese to the mashed 
potato and place back in the shells and heat through so that the 
cheese melts. Some hostesses garnish potatoes baked this way with 
a bit of white of egg beaten stiff and a spray of parsley. 

Peel and bake with a roast. When the meat is within half an 
hour or so of being ready, lay them in the gravy under it and bake 
until covered with a crisp brown skin. 

If possible use a cabbage or potato cutter; if not, slice thin 
with a sharp knife. Place in ice water an hour or longer, and then 
wipe on a clean napkin. Test the lard by dropping a crust of bread 
into it, and if it colors a light brown at once it is ready for the pota¬ 
toes. Drop in about a dozen slices at once, keeping them apart with 
the ladle, and as soon as they are a light yellow lift them out. 

Wash and rub new potatoes with a cloth and scrubbing brush. 
Boil on a Majestic Range until done. In the saucepan have some 
hot rich milk, seasoned with butter, or, better still, cream, if con¬ 
venient; add a little green parsley, pepper and salt, drain the pota¬ 
toes, turn over them this sauce, and let it just come to a boil. Serve 
very hot. Delicious. 

Peel potatoes and cut into strips one-half inch thick or thinner; 
throw into cold water for a few minutes; put in an iron skillet, in 
which has been put enough boiling lard to cover them. When 
brown—a yellow brown—dip them out by means of a skimmer, 
so as to remove all grease possible. Sprinkle with salt while hot, 
drain on soft paper, and serve at once. 

Pare the potatoes, throw them into cold water as they are peeled, 
then put them in a steamer. Place the steamer over a saucepan of 
boiling water and steam the potatoes from twenty to forty minutes, 
according to size and sort. Serve quickly. They are rendered much 
nicer by dotting with bits of butter, sprinkling with salt and pepper 
and placing the dish containing them in the oven until the butter 
melts. To make them still more tempting, pour a cup of hot, sweet 
cream over them just before serving. 

Peel, remove all specks and lay in cold water at least an hour 
before using. Allow half an hour for the boiling of medium sized 
potatoes. Put on in boiling water, having a teaspoonful of salt to 
each quart. Boil on a Majestic Range steadily, covered, but never 
furiously. Try with a fork and when done drain off every drop of 
water, cover with a clean cloth and dry for ten minutes at the back 
of the stove, shaking the saucepan a little once or twice. 
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Peel and boil six large white potatoes, drain very dry and make 
smooth and creamy; season with salt, pepper and butter and a little 
cream; press through a colander into the dish into which they are 
to be served; move the colander so that the little bits will fall into 
the dish evenly and as light as snowflakes; beat one egg well, and 
add one gill of milk and pour over top, bake fifteen minutes. It should 
look like a golden-brown custard when it leaves the oven. 

Peel, boil or steam, mash or whip fine, season with salt and but¬ 
ter, moisten with milk, or hot water. Have the milk hot and dissolve 
the butter in it. White pepper is nice to season mashed potato. Hot 
sweet cream is a fine addition to the perfection of mashed .potatoes. 

Boil, mash and season sweet potatoes with salt, butter and cream. 
Add the white of one or two eggs, according to the quantity of potato 
used, and cream the mixture. Make into pats, dip each into the beaten 
yolks of the eggs and roll them in sifted bread or cracker crumbs, and 
fry. until brown in a wire basket. 


Potatoes 
a la Custard 


Mashed 

Potatoes 


Sweet 

Potato 

Croquettes 



Lay a thick, tender steak upon a gridiron well greased with butter Broiled 
or beef suet, over hot coals; when done on one side have ready the Beefsteak 

warmed platter with a little butter on it; lay the steak, without press¬ 
ing it, upon the platter with the cooked side down, so that the juices 
which have gathered may run on the platter; quickly place it again 
on the gridiron and cook the other side. When done to liking, put 
on platter again, spread lightly with butter, season with salt and pep¬ 
per and place where it will keep warm (over boiling steam is best) 
for a few moments, but do not let butter become oily. Serve on hot 
plates. Many prefer to sear on one side, turn immediately and sear 
the other, and finish cooking, turning often; garnish with fried sliced 
potatoes, or with browned potato balls the size of a marble piled at 
each end of the platter. Broil on Majestic Broiler. 

When the means to broil are not at hand, the next best method is Fried 
to heat the frying pan very hot, put in steak previously hacked, let Beefsteak 
remain a few moments, loosen with knife and turn quickly several 
times; repeat this, and when done, transfer to a hot platter, salt, 
pepper, and put over it bits of butter; pile the steaks one on top of 
the other, and cover with a hot platter. This way of frying is both 
healthful and delicate. Or, heat the skillet, trim off the fat from 
the steak, cut in small bits, and set on to fry on a Majestic Range; 
meanwhile pound steak, then draw the bits of suet to one side and 
put in the steak, turn quickly over several times so as to sear the out¬ 
side, take out on hot platter previously prepared with salt and pepper, 
dredge well, return to skillet, repeating the operation until the steak 
is done; dish on a hot platter, covering with another platter, and place 
where it will keep hot while making the gravy. Place a tablespoonful 
of dry flour in the skillet, being sure to have the fat boiling hot, stir 
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Beefsteak 
with Mush¬ 
room Sauce 


Beefsteak 
Smothered 
in Onions 


Beef 

a la Mode 


Roast Beef 


Stewed Beef 


until brown and free from lumps (the bits of suet may be left in, 
drawing them to one side until the flour is browned), pour in about 
half a pint boiling water (milk or cream is better), stir well, season 
with pepper and salt, and serve in a gravy tureen. Spread bits of 
butter over steak, and send to table at once. This is more economical, 
but not so wholesome as broiling. 

Broil a steak, put on a hot platter, and serve with the following 
sauce poured over it. Sauce: Put one pint of peeled mushrooms into 
a small saucepan with a few slices of fat bacon, or a lump of butter; 
brown until they stick to the pan, but be careful not to scorch. Stir 
in a tablespoonful of flour. Add a pint of broth or soup stock. Let 
simmer a few minutes. Add a little lemon juice, if liked. 

Slice the onions thin and drop in cold water; put steak in pan 
with a little suet. Skim out onions and add to steak, season with 
pepper and salt, cover tightly and put over fire. When the juice of 
the onions has dried up, and the meat has browned on one side, re¬ 
move onions, turn steak, replace onions and fry on a Majestic Range 
till done, being careful not to burn. 

In a piece of the rump cut deep openings with a sharp knife; put 
in a piece of pork cut into dice, previously rolled in pepper, salt, 
cloves and nutmeg. Into an iron stewpan lay pieces of pork, sliced 
onions, slices of lemons, one or two carrots and a bay leaf; lay the 
meat on and put over it a piece of bread crust as large as the hand, 
a half pint wine and a little vinegar, and afterwards an equal quan¬ 
tity of water or broth, till the meat is half covered; cover the dish 
close and cook till tender. Then take it out, rub the gravy thoroughly 
through the sieve, skim off the fat, and add some sour cream, return 
to the stewpan, and cook ten minutes on a Majestic Range. Instead 
of the cream, capers or sliced cucumber pickles can be added to the 
gravy if preferred, or a handful of grated ginger bread or rye bread. 
The meat can also be laid for some days before in a spiced vinegar or 
wine pickle. 

Take a rib piece or loin roast of seven or eight pounds; beat it 
thoroughly all over, lay it in the roasting dish and baste it with 
melted butter. Put it inside a well-heated Majestic Range oven, and 
baste frequently with its own fat, which will make it brown and tender. 
If, when it is cooking fast, the gravy is growing too brown, turn a glass 
of German cooking wine into the bottom of the pan, and repeat this 
as often as the gravy cooks away. The roast needs about two hours’ 
time to be done, and must be brown outside, but inside still a little 
red. Season with salt and pepper. Squeeze a little lemon juice over 
it and also turn the gravy upon it, after skimming off all the fat. 

Take a piece of the rump, pound it till tender, lay in an iron vessel 
previously lined with slices of pork and onions, with a few pepper¬ 
corns, dredge it with salt, and baste with melted butter. Cover close 
over a good heat, and when it has fried a nice brown add one pint 
German cooking wine and as much more good soup stock, and stew 
it till soft on a Majestic Range. Before serving take out the meat, 
skim off the fat, add a tablespoon of flour mixed smooth with broth, 
add gradually still more broth, strain it through a sieve and turn 
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over the previously dished meat. The meat can be laid for some 
days before in vinegar or in a spiced pickle, or basted with either 


occasionally instead of laying in it. 


Soak over night if very salt, but if beef is young and properly Boiled 
corned this is not necessary; pour over it cold water enough to cover Corned 
it well, after washing off the salt. The rule for boiling meats is twenty- Beef 

five minutes to a pound, but corned beef should be placed on a part 
of the range where it will simmer, not boil, uninterruptedly from four 
to six hours, according to the size of the piece. If to be served cold, 
some let the meat remain in the liquor until cold, and some let tough 
beef remain in the liquor until next day, and bring it to the boiling 
point just before serving. Simmer a brisket or plate-piece until the 
bones are easily removed, fold over, forming a square or oblong piece, 
place sufficient weight on top to press the parts closely together and 
set where it will become cold. This gives a firm, solid piece to cut 
in slices, and is a delightful relish. Boil liquor down; remove the fat, 
season with pepper or sweet herbs, and save it to pour over nicely 
minced scraps and pieces of beef; press the meat firmly into a mold, 
pour over it the liquor, and place over it a close cover with a weight 
over it. When turned from the mold, garnish with sprigs of parsley 
or celery, and serve with fancy pickles or French mustard. Cook 
on a Majestic Range. 


Put on a range a rather thick piece of beef with little bone and A B rown 
some fat; four hours before needed pour on just enough boiling water stew 

to cover; cover with a close-fitting lid, boil gently, and as the water 
boils away add only just enough from time to time to keep from burn¬ 
ing, so that when the meat is tender the water may be all boiled 
away, as the fat will allow the meat to brown without burning; turn 
occasionally, brown evenly over a slow fire in a Majestic Range, and 
make a gravy by stirring flour and water together and adding to the 
drippings; season with salt an hour before it is done. 

Cut in thin slices and place on a platter, pour on boiling water Fried Liver 
and immediately pour it off (this seals the outside, takes away the 
unpleasant flavor and makes it much more palatable); have ready in 
skillet on the range some hot lard or beef drippings, or both together, 
dredge the liver with rolled crackers or dried bread crumbs rolled 
fine and nicely seasoned with pepper and salt, put in skillet, placing 
tin cover on; fry slowly until both sides are dark brown, when the 
liver will be thoroughly cooked. The time required is about a quarter 
of an hour on a Majestic Range. 

Have ready a pot of boiling water and throw in a handful of salt; Boiled Mutton 
wash a leg of mutton and rub salt through it. If it is to be rare, with Caper 

cook about two hours; if well done, three hours or longer, according Sauce 

to size. Boil a pint of milk, thicken with flour well blended, add butter, 
salt, pepper and two tablespoonfuls of capers, or mint sauce if pre¬ 
ferred. 

Cut the neck or breast in pieces, put in a stewpan with some Lamb 
salt pork sliced thin and enough of water to cover it; cover close and Stewed 

let stew on a Majestic Range until the meat is tender, then skim free with Peas 
from scum; add a quart of green peas shelled, and more hot water 
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if necessary; cover till the peas are done tender, then add a bit of but¬ 
ter rolled in flour, and pepper to taste; let simmer for a few minutes 
and serve. 

Mutton Chops Season with salt and pepper, put in skillet, cover closely and fry 
five minutes, turning over once; dip each chop in beaten egg, then in 
cracker or bread crumbs, and fry till tender or nicely browned on one 
side; or put in oven in a dripping pan with a little water, salt and 
pepper; baste frequently and bake in a Majestic Range until brown. 
To broil lamb chops, trim neatly, broil over a clear fire, with a Ma¬ 
jestic Broiler, season with pepper and salt, and serve with green peas. 


Fried 

Salt Pork 


Roast Pork 


Veal Loaf 


Veal or 
Chicken 
Pot Pie 


Cut in rather thin slices, and freshen by letting lie an hour or two 
in cold water, or milk and water, roll in flour and fry till crisp (if 
in a hurry, pour boiling water on the slices, let stand a few minutes, 
drain, roll in flour and fry as before); drain off most of the grease from 
frying pan, stir in while hot one or two tablespoons of flour, half 
a pint new milk, a little pepper and salt, if not salt enough already 
from the meat; let boil, and pour into gravy dish. This makes a nice 
white gravy wLf>n properly made. Cook on a Majestic Range. 

A small loin of pork, three tablespoons bread crumbs, one onion, 
half a teaspoon chopped sage, half teaspoon salt, half teaspoon pepper, 
one ounce chopped suet, one tablespoon drippings. Separate each 
joint of the loin with the chopper, and then make an incision with the 
knife into the thick part of the pork, in which to put the stuffing. 
Prepare the stuffing by mixing the bread crumbs together with the 
onion, which must have previously been finely chopped. Add to 
this the sage, pepper, salt and suet, and when all is thoroughly mixed 
press the mixture- snugly into the incision already made in the pork, 
and sew together the edges of the meat with needle and thread to con¬ 
fine stuffing. Grease well a sheet of kitchen paper with drippings, place 
the loin into this, securing it with a wrapping of twine. Put to bake 
in a dry baking pan in a brisk Majestic Range oven, basting it immedi¬ 
ately and constantly as the grease draws out and roast a length of 
time, allowing twenty minutes to the pound and twenty minute’s longer. 
Serve with apple sauce or apple fritters. 

Chop fine three pounds of leg or loin of veal and three-fourths 
pound salt pork, chopped finely together; roll one dozen crackers; 
put half of them in the veal with two eggs, season with pepper and 
a little salt if needed; mix all together and make into a solid form; 
then take the crackers that are left and spread smoothly over the 
outside; bake in a Majestic Range one hour, and eat cold. 

Put two or three pounds of veal (a piece with ribs is good) cut 
in a dozen pieces in a quart of cold water; make a quart of soda 
biscuit dough, take two-thirds of dough, roll to a fourth of an inch 
thick, cut in strips one inch wide by three long; pare and slice six 
potatoes, boil veal till tender take out all but three or four pieces; 
put in two handfuls of potatoes and several strips of dough, then 
add pieces of veal and dough, seasoning with salt, pepper and a little 
butter, until all the veal is in the pot; add boiling water enough 
to cover; take rest of dough, roll out to size of pot, cut several holes 
to let steam escape, and place over the whole. Put on a tight lid 
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and boil gently on a Majestic Range twenty or thirty minutes without 
uncovering. 

Wipe the mutton carefully, rub it with pepper and coarse salt, Roast Mutton 
sprinkle with summer savory. Put the meat on a rack, fill the space w ' th 

under it with boiling water. Slice an onion thinly and lay over the Potatoes 

meat and put in a Majestic Range oven, with a quick fire. If no rack 
is handy, set the meat up on three or four muffin rings. Cover the 
pan. About thirty minutes before dinner pare potatoes and put around 
the meat, turning them so that the meat and potatoes alike will be 
beautifully browned. By roasting in this way there will be about 
a quart of the best stock in the space under the rack. Of this take 
enough for gravy and put away the rest for next day’s soup. Make 
a gravy as follows. Skim off part of the fat, stir in a small tablespoon¬ 
ful of tomato catsup, a teaspoonful of Worcestershire sauce and a 
grated or finely minced onion. Wet a teaspoonful of browned flour 
smoothly with cold water, stir in, let boil up, strain and send to 
the table. 


Take a nice brisket of beef, weighing about four pounds, trim A Pot Roast 
off rough parts; place in a kettle over a good fire, on a Majestic 
Range; brown one side, then turn and brown on the other; then add 
one pint of boiling water, cover and cook slowly one hour. Add a 
teaspoon of salt when the meat is half done. After the water evapo¬ 
rates add no more, as there should be sufficient fat to finish cooking 
the meat. When the meat is done, place it on a heated dish. Drain all 
the fat but two tablespoonfuls from the pot, and put it away for fry¬ 
ing. To the two tablespoonfuls in the pot add the same quantity of 
flour. Mix well, and add one pint of water; stir until it boils; season 
and pour around the meat. 

Having soaked a well-cured ham in tepid water over night, boil Boned Ham 
it till perfectly tender on a Majestic Range, putting it on in warm 
water; take up in a wooden tray, let cool, remove bone carefully, 
press the ham again into shape, return to boiling liquor, remove pot 
from the fire and let the ham remain in it till cool. Cut across and 
serve cold. 

Pour boiling water over it and let stand until cool enough to Boiled Ham 
wash; scrape clean (some have a coarse hair brush on purpose for 
cleaning hams), put in a thoroughly cleansed boiler with cold water 
enough to cover, bring to boiling point and then place on back part 
of range to simmer steadily for six or seven hours, or till tender when 
pierced with a fork (if the ham weighs twelve pounds) be careful 
to keep water at boiling point, and not allow it to go much above it. 

Turn the ham once or twice in the water; when done take up and put 
into a baking pan to skin; dip the hands in cold water, take the skin 
between the fingers and peel as you would an orange; set in a mod¬ 
erate oven, placing the lean side of the ham downward, and if you 
like sift over pounded or rolled crackers. Bake one hour in a Majestic 
Range. The baking brings out a great quantity of fat, leaving the 
meat much more delicate, and in warm weather it will keep in a dry, 
cool place a long time; if there is a tendency to mold, set it a little 
while in the oven again. 
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Broiled Ham 


Delicious 
Fried Ham 


Recipe to 
Cure Hams 


Bacon 

Dry Cured 


Fried Veal 
Cutlets 


Cut the ham in slices of medium thickness, place on a hot grid? 
iron and broil on a Majestic Broiler until the fat readily flows out and 
the meat is slightly browned; take from the gridiron with a knife and 
fork, drop into a pan of cold water, then return to the gridiron, repeat 
several tipaes, and the ham is done; place in a.hot platter, add a few 
lumps of butter, and serve at once. If too fat trim off a part; it is 
almost impossible to broil the fat part without burning, but this does 
not impair the taste. Pickled pork and breakfast bacon may be 
broiled in the same way. 

Place the.slices in boiling water and cook till tender; put in frying 
pan and brown on a Majestic Range, and dish on a platter; fry some 
eggs by dripping gravy over them until done instead of turning; take 
up carefully and lay them on the slices of ham. 

To one hundred pounds of meats use four quarts salt, four pounds 
brown sugar and three ounces saltpeter. The ingredients to be well 
mixed, the salt having been beaten fine. When the meat is cold rub 
in two-thirds of the mixture and pack meat in a cask. The next 
day rub in the remaining third and put meat again in cask, reversing 
pieces from top to bottom. Let them remain three weeks, reversing 
pieces once a week. At the end of two weeks pour off liquor in the 
cask, boil and skim till clear, and when cool pour over the meat again. 
At the end of three weeks wash meat in hot water, wipe dry and 
smoke three weeks, after which bag and hang up. Those who cure 
their own hams might do well to preserve this recipe, but we would 
suggest that the length of time for remaining in the brine and that 
required for the smoking might vary a little, according to the size 
of the hams, as the small ham or shoulder would be cured a little 
quicker than the large ham. Something might also depend upon the 
taste of those who intended to eat it, as some want but little salt and 
others but little smoke. But the recipe is a good one as it is. 

To cure in this way, to each fifty pounds of good ordinary salt, 
add one pound brown sugar and one ounce saltpeter, finely pulverized 
and all mixed thoroughly. Each piece of meat should be well rubbed 
with this and piled, skin side down, on a table or bench, slightly in¬ 
clined, so that drippings may be caught and piled fifteen or twenty 
inches high. In from ten days to two weeks, repeat the salting. Any 
time after four weeks more wipe each piece of meat dry and smoke, 
but not as much as hams should be. 

Make a batter of half a pint of milk, a well-beaten egg and flour; 
fry the veal brown in sweet lard or beef drippings, dip it in the batter 
and fry again until brown; drop some spoonfuls of batter in the hot 
lard after the veal is taken up, and serve them on top of the meat; 
put a little flour paste in the gravy with salt and pepper, let it come 
to a boil and pour it over the whole. The veal should be cut thin, 
pounded and cooked nearly an hour in a Majestic Range. Cracker 
crumbs and eggs may be used instead of batter, but the skillet should 
then be kept covered, and the veal cooked slowly for half an hour over 
a moderate fire. If a gravy is wanted, sprinkle a little flour in the 
pan, add salt and pepper and a little water; let come to a boil, and 
pour over the cutlets; or, pound well, squeeze juice of lemon over 
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the slices, let stand an hour or two, dip in beaten egg and then in fine 
bread crumbs (if no stale bread is at hand, dry slices in cool oven), 
plunge at once* into hot fat enough to cover. The slices will brown 
before they are thoroughly cooked, and the pan should be drawn 
aside to a cooler place to “finish” more slowly. 

Take four veal sweetbreads, soak for an hour in cold, salted Sweetbread 
water, first removing the pipes and membranes; then put into boiling Croquettes 
salted water, with a tablespoonful of vinegar. Cook twenty minutes 
on a Majestic Range. Drop into cold water to harden. Chop fine, 
almost to a paste. Season with salt, pepper, and a teaspoonful of 
grated onion; add two beaten eggs, one tablespoonful of butter and 
one-half cupful of cream. Flour the hands and mould into round or 
pear-shaped balls.. Dip first in beaten egg, then in bread crumbs and 
fry in hot fat. 

One and one-half pounds of fresh cheese, one tablespoon of fresh Welsh Rarebit 
butter, one tablespoon of dry mustard, one-half pint of beer. Put 
butter in chafing dish. When nearly melted add cheese in small 
pieces, mustard next, and a little paprika. Add a small amount of 
beer to prevent burning, and keep on adding beer until all is used. 

Serve on toast. r- 

One pound beef, mostly lean; cut in % inch cubes. Broil these chile con 
under the gas, letting them brown on all sides. Add one cup sifted Came 

pulp of sweet red peppers, which have been boiled till soft, in water 
enough to float them. Remove skins and seeds before sifting; 1 clove 
of garlic crushed with a fork, and 1 pint of red kidney beans. The best 
results are had from using the dried beans which should be soaked 
in cold water for a day or more, then simmered in clear water till 
tender, but the tinned beans may be used if more convenient. Cover 
closely and simmer till the meat is ready to fall apart. Place a 
spreader over the simmering burner and set the stew over that to 
avoid need of watching. Serve with corn bread baked crisp in very 
thin sheets. 



Clean, rinse and wipe dry a white fish or any fish weighing three Baked Fidh 
or four pounds, rub the fish inside and out with salt and pepper, fill 
with a stuffing made like that for poultry, but drier; sew it up and 
put in a hot pan with some drippings and a lump of butter; dredge 
with flour, and lay over the fish a few thin slices of salt pork or bits 
of butter; bake an hour and a half in a Majestic Range, basting 
occasionally. 

Open and clean the fish (cut off head or not as preferred), cut Baked Shad 
out the backbone from the head to within two inches of the tail and 
fill with the following mixture: Soak stale bread in water, squeeze 
dry; cut a large onion in pieces, fry in butter, chop fine, add the 
bread, two ounces of butter, salt, pepper, and a little parsley or 
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sage; heat thoroughly, and when taken from the fire add two yolks 
of well-beaten eggs; stuff, and when full, wind the fish several times 
with tape, place in baking pan in a Majestic Range, baste slightly 
with butter, and cover the bottom of pan with water. Serve with 
the following sauce: Reduce the yolks of two hard-boiled eggs to a 
smooth paste, add two tablespoons olive oil, half teaspoon mustard, 
and pepper and vinegar to taste. 

Baked Salmon, Clean thoroughly, wipe carefully, and lay in a dripping pan 
Pickeref With hot water enough to prevent scorching (a perforated tin sheet or 
rack fitting loosely in the pan, or several muffin rings, may be used 
to keep the fish from the bottom of the pan, and the fish may be made 
to form a circle by tying head and tail together); bake slowly in a 
Majestic Range, basting often with butter and water. When done, have 
ready a cup of sweet cream into which a few spoons of hot water have 
been poured, stir in two tablespoons melted butter and a little chopped 
parsley, and heat in a vessel of boiling water; add the gravy from the 

dish and boil up once. Place the fish in a hot dish and pour over the 
sauce. 


Codfish 

a la Mode 


Boiled Salt 
Mackerel 


Teacup codfish picked fine, two cups mashed potatoes, one pint 
cream or milk, two eggs well-beaten, half teacup butter, salt and 
pepper; mix well, bake in baking dish from twenty to twenty-five 
minutes in a Majestic Range. 

After freshening wrap in a cloth and simmer for fifteen minutes 
on a Majestic Range; it will be almost done as soon as the water 
reaches the boiling point; remove, lay on it two hard-boiled eggs 
sliced, pour over it drawn butter and trim with parsley leaves. Boiling 
salt fish hardens it. 


Boiled 
White Fish 


Broiled 
White Fish 


Codfish Balls 


Dress the fish nicely and cover in a fish kettle with boiling water 
seasoned well with salt; remove the scum as it rises, and simmer, 
allowing from eight to ten minutes* time for every pound; when 
about half done add a little vinegar or lemon juice, take out, drain, 
and dish carefully, pouring over it drawn butter; or garnish with 
sprigs of parsley, and serve with egg sauce. Cook on a Majestic 
Range. 

Clean, split down the back and let stand in salted water for several 
hours; wipe dry and place in a well-greased gridiron over hot coals, 
sprinkling with salt and pepper. Put flesh side down at first, and 
when nicely browned turn carefully on the other. Cook on a Majestic 
Range for twenty or thirty minutes, or until nicely browned on both 
sides. 


Soak codfish cut in pieces about an hour in luke-warm water, re¬ 
move skin and bones, pick to small pieces and return to range in cold 
water. As soon as it begins to boil, change the water and bring it to 
a boil again. Have ready potatoes boiled tender, well mashed and 
seasoned with butter. Mix thoroughly with the potatoes half the 
quantity of codfish while both are still hot, form into flat, thick cakes 
or round balls; fry in hot lard or drippings on a Majestic Range, or 
dip in hot fat, like doughnuts. The addition of a beaten egg before 
making into balls renders them lighter. Cold potatoes may be used 
by reheating, adding a little cream and butter, mixing while hot. 
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Clean thoroughly, cut off the head, and, if large, cut out the Fried Fish 
backbone, and slice the body crosswise into five or six pieces; dip in 
Indian meal or in a beaten egg, and then in bread crumbs; put into 
a thick-bottomed skillet, skin side uppermost; with hot lard or drip¬ 
pings, fry slowly on a Majestic Range and turn when a light brown. 

The roe and the backbone, if previously removed, may be cut up and 
fried with the other pieces. A better way is to dredge the pieces in 
flour, brush with beaten egg, roll in bread crumbs and fry in hot lard 
or drippings enough to cover them. If the fat is very hot the fish will 
not absorb it and will be delicately cooked. When brown on one side, 
turn over in the fat and brown the other, and when done let them 
drain. Slices of large fish may be cooked in the same way. Serve 
with tomato sauce or slices of lemon. 

Open a pound can of salmon, turn out in a dish; chop fine, drain, Canned 
remove bones, add a teaspoonful of salt, a tablespoonful of minced Salmon 
parsley, the juice of half a lemon and a dash of cayenne. Put a table- Croquettes 
spoonful of milk in a saucepan and set on a Majestic Range to boil, 
thicken with a tablespoonful of butter and three of flour rubbed to¬ 
gether, let cook ten minutes, season with a little salt and pepper, 
and mix with the salmon; turn out on a dish to cool. When firm, 
form into croquettes, dip first in beaten egg, then in grated bread 
crumbs, and fry in boiling lard. Take up, drain, serve on a napkin, 
and garnish with parsley. 



Take crushed crackers not too fine; drain liquor from a quart of Escaloped 
oysters and carefully remove all bits of shell; butter a deep dish or Oysters 

pan, cover the bottom with crackers, put in a layer of oysters seasoned 
with salt and pepper and bits of butter in plenty, then a layer of crack¬ 
ers, then oysters, and so on until the dish is full, finishing with the 
crackers covered with bits of butter; pour over the whole the oyster 
liquor added to one pint of boiling water (boiled and skimmed); place 
in a hot Majestic Range oven, bake half an hour, add another pint of 
hot water, or half pint of water and half pint of milk, in which a small 
lump of butter has been melted; bake another half hour, and, to pre¬ 
vent browning too much, cover with a tin or sheet iron lid. All bread 
crumbs, or a mixture of crackers and bread crumbs, may be used 
when more convenient. As the amount of liquor in oysters varies, and 
the proportion of crackers or bread crumbs to the oysters also varies, 
the quantity of water must be increased or diminished according to 
judgment and taste. Some prefer to cook half the time given above. 

Boiled macaroni may be used in place of bread crumbs. 

Drain carefully, remove all bits of shell, and sprinkle with pepper Fried Oysters 
and salt, and set in a cool place for ten or fifteen minutes. Then, if 
oysters are small, pour them into a pan of crackers rolled fine, add the 
liquor, mix well, and let stand five minutes, add a little salt and pepper, 
mould into small cakes with two or three oysters in each, roll in dry 
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Oyster Fritters 


Panned 

Oysters 


Oyster Stew 


Steamed 

Oysters 


Oyster Patties 
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crackers until well encrusted, and fry on a Majestic Range, in hot 
lard or butter, or beef drippings. Serve hot in a covered dish. 

Or, dip the oysters in the yolks of eggs, well seasoned and beaten, 
then in corn meal with a little baking powder mixed with it, and 
fry on a Majestic Range, in hot lard like doughnuts; or, if you have 
a frying basket, place them on that and drop it in the hot lard. Test 
the heat as for doughnuts. 

Or, drain thoroughly, put in a hot frying pan, on a Majestic 
Range, turn so as to brown on both sides. They cook in this way in 
a few moments, and the peculiar flavor of the oysters is preserved. 
Serve on a hot covered dish, with butter, pepper and salt, or add a 
little cream just before serving, and serve on toast; or take two parts 
rolled crackers or one part corn meal, mix well, roll the oysters in it, 
and fry in equal parts butter and lard. Season with salt and pepper. 

Drain off liquor, boil, skim, and to a cupful add- a cup of milk, 
two or three eggs, salt and pepper, and flour enough to make a rather 
thick batter. Have hot lard or beef drippings ready in a kettle on a 
Majestic Range; drop the batter into it with a large spoon, taking 
up one oyster for each spoonful. The oyster, must be large and plump. 

Cut stale bread in thin slices, then round them, removing all 
crust. Make them to fit patty pans; toast them, butter, and place 
in pans. Moisten with three or four teaspoons of oyster liquor; then 
place on the toast a layer of oysters, sprinkle with pepper, and put on 
top a small piece of butter; place pans in a baking pan and put in 
a Majestic Range oven, covering with a tin lid, or, if not large enough, 
another pan to keep in the steam and flavor; have a quick oven, and 
when cooked seven or eight minutes, until “ruffled,” remove cover and 
sprinkle with salt; replace cover and cook one minute longer. Serve 
in the patty pans. This is delicious. 

Put the liquor from the oysters on the Majestic Range, let boil, 
skim and season with butter and pepper, add oysters, let come to a 
boil only, season with salt and serve. This is pronounced a “royal 
stew.” 

Lay some oysters in the shell in some air-tight vessel; placing 
the upper shell downward so the liquor will not run out when they 
are open. Set them on a Majestic Range over a pot of boiling water 
(where they will get the steam), and boil hard for twenty minutes; 
if the oysters are open they are done; if not, steam till they do open. 
Serve at once and eat hot, with salt and a bit of butter. 

Or, wash and dry one quart selected oysters, put on a Majestic 
Range, in pan, and place in steamer over boiling water, cover and 
steam till oysters are plump and edges ruffled. Place in heated dish 
with butter, pepper and salt, and serve. 

Take of oysters according to the number to be served. Place the 
oysters in the same pan with butter, pepper and salt, and a little flour; 
stir atid let simmer a few minutes on a Majestic Range. Bake shells 
of rich puff paste in patty tins, and also small rounds for covers; 
heat the shells and fill with oysters; put on the covers and set in the 

Majestic Range-oven for five minutes. Serve immediately. . 
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One cupful cold chopped chicken, one-half cupful sifted bread 
crumbs; one cupful chopped oysters, one egg beaten lightly. Pepper 
and salt to taste. Boil the bones of the chicken in water enough to 
cover. Moisten the chicken and oyster mixture with the resulting 
broth to a consistency that it can be moulded by the hands into rolls 
about the size of the finger. Roll in sifted bread crumbs and fry in 
hot lard. 



in cold water, wipe perfectly dry and put in a dripping pan, bone side 
down, without any water; have a hot oven, and, if the chickens are 
young, half an hour’s cooking in a Majestic Range will be sufficient. 
Take out, and season with butter, salt and pepper; pack one above 
another, as closely as possible, and place in a pan over boiling water, 
covering them closely—this keeps them mdist until served; boil the 
giblets in a little water, and, after the chickens are taken from the 
dripping pan, put into it the water in which giblets were boiled, 
thicken it, and add the chopped giblets. This manner of baking chick¬ 
ens is fully equal to broiling them. 

Wash, scrape and quarter parsnips, and parboil for twenty min¬ 
utes; prepare a young chicken by splitting open at back, place in a 
dripping pan, skin side up, lay parsnips around the chicken, sprinkle 
with salt and pepper, and add a lump of butter the size of an egg, 
or two or three slices of good pickled pork; put enough water in the 
pan to prevent burning; place in a Majestic Range oven and bake 
until chickens and parsnips are done to a delicate brown; serve chicken 
separately on a platter, pouring the gravy in the pan over the parsnips. 

Cut a chicken open on the back, lay on the meat board and pound 
until it will lie flat; place on Majestic broiler and broil until a nice 
brown, but do not burn. It will take twenty or thirty mniutes to cook 
thoroughly, and it will cook much better to cover it with a pie tin 
held down with a weight, so that all parts of the chicken may lie 
close to the broiler. While the chicken is broiling, put the liver, 
gizzard, and heart in a stewpan and boil in a pint of water until tender, 
chop fine and add flour, butter, pepper, salt and stir a cup of sweet 
cream to the water in which they were boiled; when the chicken is 
done, dip in this gravy while hot, lay it back on the broiler a minute, 
put it in the gravy and let boil for half a minute, and send to the table 
hot. Cook quail in the same way. 

Boil potatoes, mash as if for the table, except that they should 
be less moist, stuff the chicken or roast with this, and bake as ordin¬ 
arily in a Majestic Range; for ducks, add onions chopped fine; if the 
bread-dressing is wanted too, it may be laid in the corner .of the pan. 

Kill several days before cooking; prepare in the’ usual manner; 
stuff with bread crumbs (not using the crusts) rubbed fine, moistened 
with butter and two eggs, seasoned with salt, pepper, parsley, sage, 
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English 
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Chickens 
for Lunch 


Chicken Pie 


Turkey and 
Chestnuts 


thyme or sweet marjoram; sew up, skewer and place to roast in a rack 
within a dripping pan in Majestic Range; spread with bits of butter, 
turn and baste frequently with butter, .pepper, salt and water; a few 
minutes before it is done glaze with the white of an egg; dish the tur¬ 
key, pour off most of the fat, add the chopped giblets and the water in 
which they were boiled; thicken with flour and butter rubbed together, 
stir in the dripping pan, let boil thoroughly and serve in a gravy boat. 
Garnish with fried oysters, and serve with celery sauce and stewed 
gooseberries. Choose a turkey weighing from eight to ten pounds. If 
it becomes too brown, cover with buttered paper. 

Split a young chicken down the back, wash and wipe dry; season 
with salt and pepper. Put in a dripping pan and place in a moderate 
Majestic Range oven; bake three-quarters of an hour. This is much 
better for traveling lunch than when seasoned with butter. 

Cut up two young chickens, place on a Majestic Range in hot 
water enough to cover (as it boils away add more, so as to have enough 
for the pie and for gravy to serve with it), boil until tender; line the 
sides of a four or six quart pan with a rich baking powder or soda 
biscuit dough quarter of an inch thick, put in part of the chicken, 
season with salt, pepper and butter, lay in a few thin strips or squares 
of dough, add the rest of chicken and season as before; some add five 
or six fresh eggs, or a few new potatoes in their season; season 
liquor in which the chickens are boiled with butter, salt and pepper, 
add a part of it to the pie, cover with crust a quarter of an inch thick, 
with a hole in the center the size of a teacup. Keep adding the chicken 
liquor as needed, since the fault of most chicken pies is that they are 
too dry. There can scarcely be too much gravy. Bake one hour in a 
moderate oven. 

Veal pies are similarly made, omitting eggs, and using two or 
three pounds of veal to a quart of dough. Add to the liquor left in 
the pot a tablespoon of butter mixed with flour to a paste; season with 
pepper and salt for gravy, adding water if needed. 

Chestnut dressing imparts a delicious taste to turkey. Boil 
twenty-four chestnuts for twenty minutes; remove the shells and brown 
skins; chop the kernels very fine; then add them to a dressing made 
of one quart stale bread crumbs, four tablespoonfuls butter, salt and 
pepper to taste and yolks of two eggs beaten lightly. Fill the turkey 
a little more than half full; sew up the vents; cover with a paste 
made of butter and flour and place in a moderately hot oven to roast. 
If an uncovered dripping pan is used, place the giblets in the turkey, 
then fill pan full of boiling hot water; use this to baste the turkey 
every fifteen minutes until it begins to cook; then baste every ten 
minutes 



Quail 

on Toast 


Dry-pick them, singe them with paper, cut off heads, and legs at 
first joint, draw, split down back, soak in salt and water for five or 
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ten minutes, drain and dry with a cloth, lard them with bacon or butter 
and rub salt over them; place on Majestic broiler and turn often, dip¬ 
ping two or three times into melted butter; broil about twenty min¬ 
utes. Have ready as many slices of buttered toast as there are birds, 
and serve a bird, breast upward, on each slice. 


Scald and skin, cut off the breast and cut the rest up in joints, 
being careful to remove all shot; put in hot water all except the breast 
(which will be tender enough without parboiling), and boil until it can 
be pierced with fork; take out, rub over salt, pepper and butter, and 
broil with breast over brisk fire on a Majestic broiler; place a lump 
of butter on each piece and set all in the oven a few minutes. For 
breakfast serve on fried mush; for dinner, on toast, with a bit of cur¬ 
rant jelly over each piece. It may be served with toast cut in pieces 
about two inches square, over which pour gravy made by thickening 
the liquor in which the birds were boiled with a little butter and flour 
rubbed together and stirred in while boiling. Squirrels may be pre¬ 
pared in the same way. 

Cut out all shot, wash thoroughly but quickly, using some soda in 
the water, rinse and dry, fill with dressing, sew up with cotton thread, 
and tie down the legs and wings; place in a steamer over hot water 
till done, remove to a dripping pan, cover with butter, sprinkle with 
salt and pepper, dredge with flour, place in a Majestic Range oven and 
baste with the melted butter until a nice brown. Serve with either 
apple sauce, cranberries or currant jelly. 

Ducks are dressed and stuffed in the same manner as above. 
Young ducks should roast from twenty-five to thirty minutes; full- 
grown for an hour or more, with frequent basting. Some prefer them 
underdone, served very hot, but thorough cooking will prove more 
generally palatable. Serve with currant jelly, apple sauce and green 
peas. If old, parboil before roasting. 

Place the remains of a cold roast duck in a stewpan with a pint 
of gravy and a little sage, cover closely and let it simmer for half an 
hour on a Majestic Range; add a pint of boiled green peas, stew a few 
minutes, remove to a dish and pour over it the gravy and peas. 

Pluck and dress like chickens, wipe clean, and rub both inside 
and out with salt and pepper; stuff with any good dressing and sew up 
with fine thread; spread with butter and place in a Majestic Range 
oven with a good steady heat, turning and basting often with hot water 
seasoned with butter, salt and pepper; bake three-quarters of an hour. 
When about half done add a little hot water to the pan, and it is well 
to place a dripping pan over them to prevent browning too much. 
Add to the gravy flour and butter rubbed together, and water if needed. 

The goose should not be more than eight months old, and the 
fatter, the more tender and juicy the meat. A “green” goose (four 
months old) is the choicest. Kill at least twenty-four hours before 
cooking; cut the neck close to the back, beat the breast-bone flat with 
a rolling-pin, tie the wings and legs securely, and stuff with the follow¬ 
ing mixture: Three pints bread crumbs, six ounces of butter, or part 
butter and part salt pork, two chopped onions, one teaspoon each of 
sage, black pepper and salt. Do not stuff very full, and stitch open- 
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ings firmly together to keep flavor in and fat out. If the goose is not 
fat, lard it with salt pork, or tie a slice on the breast. Place in a bak¬ 
ing pan with a little wgter and baste frequently with salt and water 
(some add onion and some vinegar), turning often so that the sides 
and back may all be nicely browned. When nearly done baste with 
butter and a little flour. Bake in a Majestic Range two hours, or more 
if old. When done, take from the pan, pour off the fat, and to the 
brown gravy left add the chopped giblets which have previously been 
stewed tender, together with the water they were boiled in; thicken 
with a little flour and butter rubbed together, bring to a boil, and serve 
with currant jelly. Apple sauce and onion sauce are proper accom¬ 
paniments to roast goose. 

Rabbits Rabbits, which are in the best condition in midwinter, may be 

fricasseed like chicken, in white or brown sauce. To make a pie, 
first stew till tender and make like chicken pie. To roast, stuff with a 
dressing made of bread crumbs, chopped salt pork, thyme, onion, and 
pepper and salt; sew up, rub over with a little butter, or pin on it a 
few slices of salt pork; add a little water in the pan, and baste often. 
Serve with mashed potatoes and currant jelly. Bake in a Majestic 
Range. 



One and one-half teaspoons salt, one-quarter teaspoon pepper, six 
tablespoons olive oil, two tablespoons vinegar, cayenne, onion juice. 
Rub the bowl with an onion or use three drops of onion juice; add 
salt and pepper, olive oil and vinegar, and stir for five minutes with a 
piece of ice, remove ice and beat until quite thick, keep in a cool place 
until ready to serve. 

One egg yolk, one cup olive oil, one and one-half teaspoons salt, 
one-quarter teaspoon cayenne, one and one-half teaspoons mustard, 
one tablespoon lemon juice, one tablespoon vinegar. Mix in a cold 
bowl mustard, salt, pepper, yolk of egg and lemon juice, stir well, then 
add oil drop by drop; as mixture thickens thin with vinegar, keep in 
cold place until ready to serve. If a thinner dressing is liked, add 
one-half cup beaten cream to the above mixture. If dressing is to be 
kept for any length of time use the yolk of a hard-boiled egg in addi¬ 
tion to the raw yolk. 

One and one-half teaspoons mustard, one and one-half teaspoons 
salt, two teaspoons flour, one-half teaspoon paprika, one-eighth teaspoon 
cayenne, one and one-half teaspoons melted butter, two egg yolks, one 
quarter cup vinegar. Mix ingredients in order given, in the top of a 
double boiler, cook over hot water until thick like soft custard, pour 
immediately into cold bowl and add one-half cup of cream which has 
been beaten until stiff. 

Two teaspoons mustard, one and one-half teaspoons salt, one- 
eighth teaspoon cayenne, four eg%s f cne-half cup vinegar, one-quarter 
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cup olive oil. Mix mustard, salt and cayenne, add eggs, well beaten. 
Heat vinegar and oil in the top of the double boiler, when hot pour 
on to egg mixture, return to double boiler and cook until mixture 
thickens. Cool and keep in a covered jar; this dressing will keep for 
weeks. 

The fortunate country housewives who have thick cream can make 
a delicious dressing by diluting it with one-fourth vinegar, seasoning 
it with salt, pepper and mustard, adding a teaspoonful of sugar. 



Cream 

Dressing 


Soak one pair sweetbreads in cold water for twenty minutes, then Sweetbread 
cook in boiling salted water twelve minutes. Cool and cut in slices, Salad 

mix with one cup cf celery cut in small pieces, cover with French 
dressing and chill for at least one-half hour. Serve in nests made of 
the crisp inner leaves of a head of lettuce, and garnish with one cup 
mayonnaise dressing. 

Cut the tender stalks of celery into inch pieces to make three cups, Celery Salad 
marinade with a French dressing. Serve in a ring of tomato jelly, 
and garnish with curled celery, shredded lettuce and mayonnaise dress¬ 
ing. 


Take a good-sized, fresh, boiled lobster, cut into small pieces with Lobster Salad 
a sharp knife. Take one large or two small heads of lettuce, wash, 
cut the tender inside leaves in small pieces and mix with the lobster 
and some of the dressing. Take a flat dish and arrange the larger 
leaves (not the outside ones), in shells, and put a large spoonful in 
each with a spoonful of dressing on top. 

Dressing.—One tablespoonful mustard, one tablespoonful sugar, 
two tablespoonfuls melted butter or olive oil, four tablespoonfuls of 
sweet or sour milk, one cupful vinegar, two eggs. Mix the mustard 
in part of the vinegar, add the rest of the vinegar and sugar. Beat 
the eggs and butter and stir in the milk; then stir the whole into the 
vinegar and mustard, add a pinch of salt and set on the stove to boil. 

Stir briskly or it will burn. This must be very cold before using. This 
dressing is also good on chicken salad, substituting cold boiled chicken 
for lobster. It is better not to mix the lobster and lettuce until just 
before serving. Set on ice until wanted. 

One large, cold, boiled chicken, three heads of celery, white part, Chicken Salad 
cut in small dice. Equal amount of white cabbage, chopped. Remove 
skin and fat from tRs chicken, cut the light and dark meat in small 
dice and drop the whites of the eggs. Mix all together. 

Boil twenty-five hard-shell crabs for about twenty or twenty-five Crab Salad 
minutes. When cool remove the top shell and tail; quarter the re¬ 
mainder, and pick out the meat carefully with a fork. The large claws 
should not be overlooked, nor the fat which adheres to the shell. Cut 
up an amount of celery equal in bulk to the crab meat; mix both to- 
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gether with a plain salad dressing. Put in a salad bowl, and mask 
with a mayonnaise dressing; garnish with crab claws, shrimps and 
hard-boiled eggs. 

One can of salmon, drain from the oil. The same amount of celery 
or lettuce chopped, pick the salmon in flakes. Arrange the salmon and 
celery in layers in the salad bowl, and pour over it the following 
dressing: 

Dressing—One-quarter cupful vinegar, one teaspoonful mustard, 
one tablespoonful sugar, one tablespoonful flour, two well-beaten eggs, 
pepper and salt to taste. Some cooks omit sugar; some use cayenne 
pepper. If too thick, thin carefully with a little milk or cream. 

Chop heart lettuce or else tender cabbage or celery or a mixture, 
and season with salt, pepper and vinegar (oil if liked), and with a tea¬ 
spoon place it as a border on the dishes. Slice hard-boiled eggs and 
put four slices to each individual dish. Pour over the eggs either a 
salad dressing made without oil or a mayonnaise. Or use this: Take 
a bowl that will fit the top of your tea-kettle; put in it one egg, beaten 
thoroughly, quarter cup of vinegar, half teaspoon salt, one teaspoonful 
of mustard. Steam it over the kettle until it thickens like cream. 
When cold pour over the eggs and sprinkle pepper over the whole. 
The eggs may be sliced. 

Chop very fine a small head of cabbage and four or five sardines, 
cover with a mayonnaise dressing and serve on lettuce leaves with a 
whole sardine on top of each one. Any lobster salad dressing can be 
used in place of the mayonnaise. 

Line a salad bowl with fresh lettuce leaves; open a can of 
shrimps, put on the lettuce, pour over mayonnaise dressing, garnish 
with rings of hard-boiled eggs. 

Two medium size heads of cabbage or cauliflower, four dozen 
green tomatoes pulled and sliced in about three pieces, four dozen 
dill cucumber pickles sliced one-quarter of an inch thick, one dozen 
bell peppers, seed taken out and soaked about one-quarter of an hour 
in salted water. Cut cabbage in pieces two inches long, sprinkle with 
salt and let stand over night. Then squeeze with hands and place in 
a kettle with weak vinegar and boil until tender. Put cabbage in first, 
as it requires more cooking. Drain from vinegar and put in a jar, with 
a teaspoon of turmeric, two teaspoons of white mustard seed and two 
of celery seed and two of ground cinnamon. Then take two quarts of 
vinegar, four pounds of brown sugar, boil until thick and pour boiling 
hot over all the ingredients, put in a cupful of seeded raisins. Add the 
dill pickle last. Be sure and take seed out of peppers. 



For a plain easily made omelet, take three tablespoons milk and a 
pinch of salt for each egg; beat the eggs lightly for three or four 
minutes, pour them into a hot pan in which a piece of butter the size 
of a walnut has just been melted, cook three or four minutes, fold over 
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and serve at once. Some scald a little parsley, pour off the water, 
chop it, and mix with the omelet just before pouring into the pan. 
Old cheese grated and added to a plain omelet is a favorite dish. To 
make a bread omelet, remove all crust from a large slice of light, 
white bread, moisten with sweet milk, run through a sieve, add to the 
yolks, beat very thoroughly, and season with salt and pepper to taste, 
adding beaten whites last. 


Let one teacup milk come to a boil, pour it over one teacup bread 
crumbs and let stand a few minutes. Break six eggs in a bowl; stir 
(not beat) till well mixed; then add the milk and bread; mix, season 
with salt and pepper and pour into a hot skillet, in which a large table¬ 
spoon of butter had been melted; fry slowly, cut into squares, turn, 
fry a delicate brown on a Majestic Range, serve at once. 

Slice two onions and fry in butter, add a tablespoonful curry pow¬ 
der and one pint of good broth or stock; stew till onions are quite 
tender, add a cupful of cream thickened with arrowroot or rice flour, 
simmer a few moments on a Majestic Range, then add eight or ten 
hard-boiled eggs, cut in slices and beat them well, but do not boil. 

Moisten bread crumbs with milk or meat broth, place a layer of 
this in a well buttered dish, slice some hard-boiled eggs, and dip each 
slice in a thick drawn butter sauce to which a well-beaten egg has 
been added; put a layer of them upon the crumbs, then a slight layer 
of minced ham, veal or chicken, then bread, etc., finishing with dry, 
sifted bread crumbs; bake until well-heated, in a Majestic Range. Or 
mix equal parts minced ham and fine bread crumbs, season with salt, 
pepper and melted butter, adding milk to moisten till quite soft; 
half-fill buttered gem pans or small patty pans with this mixture and 
break an egg carefully upon the top of each, dust with salt and pepper, 
sprinkle finely powdered crackers over all, set in the oven and bake 
eight minutes. Serve immediately. 

Take bits of either boiled or fried ham, chop fine and place in a 
skillet prepared with butter or beef drippings; take four to six well- 
beaten eggs, pour over ham, and when heated through season well 
with pepper and salt; stir together, cook until done brown on a Ma¬ 
jestic Range, and turn over without stirring. 

Pour boiling water over them, cover the vessel and let set ten 
minutes; for an invalid it is the best way to cook them. 

In a deep earthen pie plate warm sweet milk, allowing two table¬ 
spoonfuls to each egg (or less with a large number of eggs), add a bit 
of butter the size of a walnut, and a little salt and pepper. When 
nearly to boiling point drop in the eggs, broken one at a time in a 
saucer; with a spoon or thin-bladed knife gently cut the eggs, and 
scrape the mixture up from the bottom of the plate as it cooks. If it 
begins to cook dry, and fast at the bottom, move the dish back in¬ 
stantly, for success depends wholly upon cooking gently and evenly, 
proportions being of secondary importance. Take from range before 
it has quite all thickened, and continue turning it up from the bottom 
of the dish a moment longer. If served in another dish (it keeps 
warmer when served in the same) have it well heated. The mixture 
should be in large flakes of mingled white and yellow, and as delicate 
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as baked custard. Some prefer them scrambled without the milk. 
Cook on a Majestic Range. 

Preak and drop one at a time in salted water, to which some 
add a lump of butter; some say drop; in when simmering, others when 
boiling, not letting it boil again after - putting in the eggs 5 others 
have water boiling, salt, then place it where it will stop boiling, drop 
in the eggs and let simmer gently till done on a Majestic Range. 
Always take great care in keeping the yolk whole. To preserve the 
egg round, muffin rings may be placed in the water, or stir with a 
spoon and drop in the eddy thus made, stirring till the egg is cooked. 
To serve, them, toast squares of bread three-quarters of an inch thick, 
put in a very little melted butter upon each slice, place on a heated 
platter, lay an egg on each square, and sprinkle with pepper and salt. 
Some put a bit of butter on each egg. Serve with Worcestershire 
sauce if desired. Some poach eggs in milk, serving them in sauce 
dishes with some of the milk, and seasoning with pepper and salt. 

Put them on in cold water, and when it has boiled on a Majestic 
Range the eggs will be done, the whites being soft and digestible, as 
they are not when put on in boiling water. 



Wash one quart of dry lima beans in two warm waters, soak three 
hours, drain, put on Majestic Range to cook in enough boiling water to 
cover them; cover pot with tin lid, adding more hot water as it boils 
away, boiling rapidly for one and a half hours, when there should be 
only water enough to come up to the top of the beans—just sufficient 
to make a nice dressing. Five minutes before taking up, season with 
salt and pepper, and stir in a dressing made of one tablespoon each 
of flour and butter, rubbed together until smooth. This is a delicious 
dish. 

String, snap and wash two quarts beans, boil on Majestic Range 
in plenty of water about fifteen minutes, drain off and put on again 
in about two quarts boiling water; boil an hour and a half, and add 
salt and pepper just before taking up, stirring in one and a half tea¬ 
spoons butter rubbed into two tablespoons flour and half pint of sweet 
cream. 

Or, boil a piece of salted pork on Majestic Range one hour, then 
add beans and boil an hour and a half. For shelled beans boil half an 
hour in water enough to cover, and dress as above. 

Cut with a sharp knife, through the center of every row of grains, 
and cut off the outer edge; then with the back of the blade push out 
the yellow eye, with the rich, creamy center of the grain, leaving the 
hull on the cob. To one quart of this add half a pint of rich milk, and 
stew until cooked in a covered tin pail in a kettle one-third full of 
boiling water; then add salt, white pepper, and two or three ounces 
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butter; allow two hours for cooking on a Majestic Range; it seems 
a long time, but there is no danger of burning, and it requires no more 
attention than to stir occasionally and to keep good the supply of 
water. If drier than liked add more milk or cream. 


Or, after cutting corn from the cob, boil the cobs ten or fifteen 
minutes and take out and put corn in same water; when tender add 
a dressing of milk, butter, pepper and salt, and just before serving 
stir in beaten eggs, allowing three eggs to a dozen ears of corn. 

Select two small, solid heads of hard red cabbage; divide them in Heidelberg 
halves from crown to stem; lay the split side down, and cut down- Cabbage 
wards in thin slices. The cabbage will then be in narrow strips or 
shreds. Put into a saucepan a tablespoon of clean drippings, butter, 
or any nice fat; when fat is hot, put in cabbage, a teaspoon of salt, 
three tablespoons vinegar (if the latter is very strong use but two), 
and one onion, in which three or four cloves have been stuck, buried in 
the middle; boil two hours and a half dn a Majestic Range. If it be¬ 
comes too dry ami is in danger of scorching add a very little water. 

This is very nice. 


Soak one pint of beans over night. Boil in the morning, adding 
one teaspoonful of baking-soda to the water. When the beans begin 
to break, skim them into a baking dish. In the center put half-pound 
of pork, with the upper surface well-scored. Cover the beans with boil¬ 
ing water, and bake three hours in a hot Majestic Range oven. Have 
the top a rich brown before removing, but be careful that the beans 
do not get too dry. 

Cut the cabbage very fine, on a slaw cutter, if possible; salt and 
pepper, stir well, and let stand five minutes. Have an iron kettle 
smoking hot, drop one tablespoon lard into it, then the cabbage, stir¬ 
ring briskly until quite tender; send to table immediately. One-half 
cup sweet cream and three tablespoons vinegar—the vinegar added 
after the cream has been well stirred, and after taking from the 
Majestic Range, is an agreeable change. When properly done an in¬ 
valid can eat it without injury, and there is no offensive odor from the 
cooking. 

Examine thoroughly and wash carefully to free from insects. 
Slice in section and put in boiling, salted water. Boil on a Majestic 
Range until done, but not until water-soaked. Drain and serve with 
vinegar or chop fine and season with butter, pepper and salt, same as 
turnips. Very nice. Some cooks boil the cabbage with a small piece 
of corn-beef or salt pork. For a regular “Boiled or New England 
Dinner,” see Meat Department. 

They are fit for use until they blossom. Cut off the leaves, pick 
over carefully, wash in several waters, put into boiling water, boil 
one hour, drain well, add salted boiling water, and boil two hours on 
a Majestic Range; when done turn into a colander and drain; season 
with butter, and more salt if needed, and cut with a knife; or boil 
with a piece of salt pork, omitting the butter in the dressing. 

Wash and peel, boil ten minutes, pour off this water, again add 
boiling water, boil a few minutes and drain a second time; pour on 
boiling water, add salt and boil for an hour on a Majestic Range; 
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place in a colander, turn a saucer over them and press firmly to drive 
off all the water; place in a dish and add butter and pepper. Or, about 
half an hour before they are done turn a pint of milk into the water 
in which they are boiling, and, when tender, season as above. Old 
onions require two hours to boil. To fry onions, slice and boil ten 
minutes each time in three waters; drain, fry in butter or beef drip¬ 
pings, stir often, season, and serve hot. 


Soak one quart of ground hominy over night, put over the fire 
in a tin pail, set in boiling water with water enough to cover, boil 
gently for five hours on a Majestic Range, as it cannot be hurried. 
After the grains begin to soften on no account stir it. The water put in 
at first ought to be enough to finish it, but if it proves too little add 
more carefully, as too much makes it sloppy. Salt just before taking 
from the range, as too early salting makes it dark. If properly done 
the grains will stand out snowy and well done, but round and separate. 



BY THE MASTER PLUMBERS 
REGARDING THE 


PROPER CARE AND MANAGEMENT OF PLUMBING 
APPARATUS IN THE HOUSE 


Water closets, slop hoppers, basins, and all other plumbing fixtures, 
should be thoroughly cleaned and scrubbed with soap, hot water and a 
cloth or soft brush at least once a week, and oftener if possible. 

After cleansing closets thoroughly and other fixtures, let clean 
water run from faucets for a few minutes, in order to change com¬ 
pletely the water in trap. 

The same care and treatment should be applied to the floors and wall 
surrounding the closet. The woodwork of the closet seat should be 
kept scrupulously clean. All plumbing work should be exposed, or en¬ 
closed in removable covers. Under no circumstances allow rubbish of 
any kind to accumulate under closet, basin or sink. 

Use soap, warm water, and cloth or soft brush. 

Under no circumstances use gritty substances in cleaning enamel 
surfaces. A cloth saturated with coal oil or gasoline will remove fly- 
specks, paint, stains and mineral water discolorations. 

Keep exposed nickel-plated work brightly polished. 

Keep woodwork rubbed dry and free from soil stains. 

To properly cleanse the trap, a half teacupful of liquid lye or pot¬ 
ash should be poured in each trap (except water closet trap) at least 
once a week, letting remain over night, when a good flushing should be 
given, which will not only cleanse the trap, but also the pipe. 

A valuable cleansing agent for pipe may be found in occasional 
flushing with hot solution of common washing soda, copperas or potash. 

The grease trap should also be cleaned at least once a week. This 
is done by unscrewing the cap on top of the trap, and taking out all 
solid or greasy matter with a long spoon, care being taken to get all 
matter from the bottom of trap as well as top. After cleansing, al¬ 
ways let water run for a few minutes to change completely the water 
in the trap. 
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A metallic strainer should always be used in sink above the grease 
trap; no solid plug, under any circumstances, to be used. 

After emptying slop jars into slop-hopper or closet, always flush 

the fixtures and its trap by pulling the chain attached to water tank 
above. 

Make it a practice to use each fixture daily; and if located in an 
unoccupied room, require someone to turn on the water each day, in 
order to keep trap full of water. 

This is important; otherwise the water in trap will evaporate, and 
allow air from sewer pipe into the room. 

In leaving the house vacant during the summer, special precau¬ 
tion should be taken to prevent entrance of sewer gases into the 
house; therefore, all overflow holes in wash bowls, sinks and bath 
tubs should be closed with corks, or by pasting paper over the open¬ 
ings; then close the outlets with plugs, and fill basin and tubs with 
water to near the overflow line. 

In case of kitchen sinks it is best to remove the open strainer, 
substituting a plug strainer, closing the outlet with a plug, and filling 
the sink with water. 

Wash tubs connected with sewers may be similarly protected, by 
closing the outlets and filling tubs with water. 

In case of slop-hoppers and water-closets, it becomes necessary 
to remove all water from the trap with a sponge or otherwise, and 
fill the trap with glycerine or oil, or with a solution of chloride of 
calcium. 

In leaving your residence during the winter months, it is of the 
utmost importance to remove completely all water from supply and 
waste pipe, traps, fixtures and tanks, so that nothing can freeze. For 
this purpose a stop and waste should be placed at convenient point 
in supply pipe, and all supply pipe laid to drain to this point. 

The kitchen boiler and water tanks should be emptied, and all 
overflows must be closed, traps filled with glycerine, and the outlets 
of fixtures closed with plugs, as previously described. 

The water closet trap should be filled with a strong salt solution to 
which may be added some calcium chloride. As an additional security 
the closet trap may be boxed up, and box filled with sawdust. 

The same precautions should be taken on cold nights during 
winter, at least to the extent of cutting off the water supply from the 
house and closet and other exposed traps, as described above, and 
opening all basin and bath cocks, sink bibbs and faucets. In mod¬ 
erately cold weather a handful of common salt thrown in the water 
closet trap will prevent freezing. 

You will see by the above that it is only intended to use for 
closets the regular toilet (tissue) paper, and it is not only against 
the law, but against your own interest, to use newspaper, or other 
stiff paper, as by its use you will certainly, sooner or later, stop up 
your sewer pipe, thereby causing a plumber’s bill largely in excess of 
cost of regular toilet paper. 

Don’t forget to pull the chain attached to water tank after using 
the closet. 


Kitchen 

Sinks 

Always Flush 
Fixtures 
After Using 

Give Attention 
Daily to 
Fixtures 


Precaution 
When House 
Left Vacant 
in Summer 


Precaution 
When House 
Left Vacant 
in Winter 


How to 
Prevent 
Freezing 


Use only 
Toilet or 
Tissue Paper 
in Closets 


Pull the 
Water Tank 
Chain Gently 
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Report any 
Disagree¬ 
able Odors. 


How to 
Get Good 
Plumbing 


Should you notice any disagreeable odors about your closets, 
basins or other fixtures, which you think are caused by defective 
fixtures or plumbing, notify the plumbing inspector or your plumber at 
once, by mail or by personal notice, and it will be promptly investi¬ 
gated. 

Lead pipe costs more than iron, but it lasts longer. 

It should be a criminal offense for a man to masquerade as a 
plumber. 


Apparatus tested and guaranteed by a responsible factory cannot 
be sold at competitive prices. 

The physician’s business is to treat disease, the result too fre¬ 
quently of some alleged plumber’s work. 

The cheapest thing will prove the. most expensive in the long run. 

Defective plumbing means typhoid fever, diphtheria, pneumonia, 
scarlet fever, and plumbing repairs. 

Demand scientific plumbing under law. Select plumbing fixtures 
intelligently in plumbing show rooms. 

Require a certificate of competency from the plumber, and dis¬ 
pense with the services of a physician. 


Sanitary plumbing means health, progress and development. De¬ 
fective plumbing means disease, doctors’ bills, funerals, and the ex¬ 
penses of unnecessary plumbing repairs. 



Cows should have rock salt in every field. 

Salt in solution is an antidote to many poisons. 

All skin diseases are relieved by salt added to water. 

A pinch of salt added to mustard prevents it souring. 

Salt in the water cleanses glass bottles and chamber ware. 

Cut flowers may be kept fresh by adding salt to the water. 

Bread insufficiently salted becomes acid, dry, and crumbles. 

Brooms soaked in hot salt water wear better and do not break. 

Salt dissolved in alcohol or ammonia will remove grease spots. 

Salt hardens gums, makes teeth white and sweetens the breath. 

Salt thrown in any burning substance will stop the smoke and 
blaze. 

Weak and tired eyes are refreshed by bathing with warm water 
and salt. 

Weak ankles should be rubbed with a solution of salt, water and 
alcohol. 

Housemaids should pour salt water, after using it, down the drain 
pipes. 

Add salt to the water in which black and white cotton goods are 
washed. 

A smoldering or dull fire may be cleared for broiling by a handful 
of salt. 
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Black spots on dishes and discolorations on teacups are removed 
by damp salt. 

Lemon and salt also remove stains from the fingers. Do not use 
soap afterwards. 

Salt improves the coat of a horse, and gall is prevented by 
bathing with salt water. 

Hemorrhage from tooth-pulling is stopped by filling the mouth 
with salt and water. 

All salads should be soaked in salt and water to destroy animal- 
culae or small worms. 

Rose colds, hay fever and kindred affections may be much relieved 
by using fine dry salt like snuff. 

Salt cleanses the palate and furred tongue, and a gargle of salt 
and water is often most efficacious. 

Carpets are brightened and their colors preserved if wiped with 
clean cloths wrung out of salt water. 

Ink stains from carpets and table cloths (if fresh) can be removed 
by successive applications of dry salt. 

Feathers uncurled by damp weather are quickly dried by shaking 
over fire, in which salt has been thrown. 

When the contents of pans boil over, salt on the range prevents 
odors, and the spot is more easily cleaned. 

Rattan, bamboo and basket work furniture may be thoroughly 
cleaned by scrubbing with brush and salt water. 

Baths, washbasins, polished slate and stone slabs, are quickly 
cleaned by rubbing with dry salt before washing. 

If a small teaspoonful of fine salt be added to a quart of milk 
it will be preserved sweet and pure for several days. 

A pinch of salt on the tongue, followed ten minutes afterward 
by a drink of cold water, often cures sick headache. 

Dyspepsia, heartburn and indigestion are relieved by a cup of 
hot water in which a small spoonful of salt has been melted. 

Nasal catarrh is often cured by a syringe of weak brine or by 
snuffing fine dry salt up the nostrils. Neuralgia pains give way also. 

Pulverized rock salt in equal quantity of turpentine is excellent 
dressing for a felon. Apply a rag soaked in this every twenty-four 
hours. 


Dry rot in gate posts, outhouses, joists and beams may be checked 
by equal proportions of salt and chloride and zinc—100 pounds of each 
to 350 pounds of water. 

Japanese and plain straw matting should be washed with salt 
and water, and rubbed dry. This keeps them soft and prevents brittle 
cracking where traffic is heavier. 

Bedroom floors may be kept cool and very fresh in summer if 
wiped daily with cloth wrung out of strong salt water. All microbes, 
moths and pests are thus destroyed. 

All colored cotton materials will not fade by subsequent washing 
if placed in boiling water in which three gills of salt to every four 
quarts of water have been melted. Leave garments in water till cold. 

When cabbage, onions or strong-smelling vegetables have been 
boiled in pans, to prevent odors clinging to them, place some salt on 
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To Soften 
Hard Water 


To Prevent 
Pumps from 
Freezing 


Moths in 

Carpets 


Paint or 

Varnish 


A Valuable 

Secret 


How to Get 
Rid of 

Bed-bugs 


To Get 
Clear of 
Mosquitoes 


the stove and turn the pans bottom up over the salt. In a few minutes 
the pans will smell sweet. 

If twenty pounds of salt and ten pounds of muriate of ammonia be 
dissolved in seven gallons of water and bottled, many fires may be 
prevented. By splashing and spraying the burning articles the fire 
is soon extinguished. An incombustible coating is immediately formed. 

Add half a pound of the best quick lime, dissolved in water, to 
every hundred gallons. Smaller proportions may be more conveni¬ 
ently managed, and if allowed to stand a short time the lime will 
have united with the carbonate of lime and been deposited at the 
bottom of the receptacle. Another way is to put a gallon of lye into 
a barrelful of water. 

Take out the lower valve in the fall, and drive a tack under it, 
projecting in such a way that it cannot quite close. The water will 
then leak back into the well or cistern, while the working qualities 
of the pump will not be damaged. 

Persons troubled with carpet moths may get rid of them by 
scrubbing the floor with strong, hot salt and water before laying 
the carpet, and sprinkling the carpet with salt once a week before 
sweeping. 

Oil of turpentine or benzine will remove spots of paint, varnish 
or pitch from white or colored cotton or woolen goods. After using 
it they should be washed in soapsuds. 

The unpleasant odor produced by perspiration is frequently the 
source of vexation to gentlemen and ladies, some of whom are as 
subject to its excess as their fellow mortals of another color. Nothing 
is simpler than the removal of this odor at much less expense and 
much more effectually than by the application of such costly unguents 
and perfumes as are in use. It is only necessary to procure some of 
the compound spirits of ammonia, and place about two tablespoonfuls 
in a basin of water. Washing the face, hands, arms and under the 
arms with this, leaves the skin as clean, fresh and sweet as one 
could wish. The wash being perfectly harmless, and very cheap, we 
recommend it, on the authority of one of our most experienced physi¬ 
cians, to our readers. 

Bed-bugs cannot stand hot alum water; alum seems to be death 
to them in any form. Take, say, two pounds of alum, reduce it to a 
powder, the finer the better, and dissolve in about four quarts of boil¬ 
ing water; keep the water hot till the alum is all dissolved; then ap¬ 
ply it hot to every joint, crevice and place about the bedstead, floor, 
skirting or washboard around the room, and every place where the 
bugs are likely to congregate, by means of a brush; a common syringe 
is an excellent thing to use in applying it to the bedstead. Apply the 
water as hot as you can. Apply it freely and you will hardly be 
troubled any more that season with bugs. Whitewash the ceiling with 
plenty of dissolved alum in the wash, and there will be an end to their 
dropping down from thence to your bed. 

Take of gum camphor a piece about one-third the size of an egg, 
and evaporate it over a lamp or candle, taking care that it does not 
ignite. The smoke will soon fill the room and expel the mosquitoes. 
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Don’t sleep in a damp bed at any time. 

Don’t forget that direct mischief may result from the contact 
of an imperfectly heated body with sheets which retain moisture. 

Don’t think the temperature of the body will be sufficient to raise 
the temperature of the linen to a safe point 

Don’t forget that the result must be disastrous if, as is sure to 
happen, the skin is cooled by contact with a surface cooler than itself, 
which may keep steadily abstracting the heat all the way through. 

Don’t be careless in this respect, when traveling; if it is impracti¬ 
cable to have the sheets thoroughly aired and dried and warmed by 
a bedroom fire, simply pull out the sheet and sleep between the 
blankets. Don’t neglect this prudent expedient simply because the 
contact of the blanket may be disagreeable; this will be better than 
the risk of a severe cold. 

Dip the stained cloth in buttermilk, and lay in the sun. 

This may be removed by salt mixed with a little lemon juice; 
put in the sun; if necessary use two applications. 

Put the article into kerosene oil, allowing it to remain for some 
time. The rust will become loosened and easily come off. 

To one tablespoonful of rain water, one-half teaspoon of vinegar, 
add a piece of lunar caustic three inches long; shake well together; 
put on to your cloth a little milk and soda (to a tablespoonful of milk, 
a piece of baking soda as large as a grain of corn); iron smooth, and 
write immediately. 

Take two parts of common soda, one part of pumice-stone and 
one part of finely powdered chalk; sift it through a fine sieve, and 
mix it with water; then rub it well over the marble, and the stains 
will be removed; rub the marble over with salt and water 

The best thing for clearing tinware is common soda; dampen a 
cloth, dip it in soda, rub the ware briskly, after which wipe dry. 

Having washed cut-glass articles, let them dry, and afterwards 
rub them with prepared chalk and a soft brush, carefully going into 
all the cavities. 

Rub with soft leather or chamois and prepared chalk; make a 
paste of chalk and pure water. Do not use soap on silverware, as it 
will dull the luster. 

Meat may be kept fresh in summer by immersing it in sour milk 
or buttermilk, and putting it in a cool place. Rinse well before using. 

Cover a hot smoothing-iron with a wet cloth, holding the velvet 
firmly over it; the vapor rising will raise the pile of the velvet with 
the assistance of a light whisk. 


Damp Beds 


Mildew 

Iron Rust 

Another 

Indelible Ink 


To Clean 

Marble 


To Clean 

Tinware 

To Clean 

Cut-Glass 

To Clean 

Silverware 

To Keep 

Meat Fresh 

To Raise the 
Pile of Velvet 



The following is a very valuable housewife’s table, by which 
persons not having scales and weights at hand may readily measure 
the article wanted to form any recipe without the trouble of weighing 


The House¬ 
wife’s Table 
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—allowance to be made for an extraordinary dryness or moisture of the 
articles weighed or measured. 


Wheat Flour—1 pound is.1 quart. 

Corn Meal—1 pound 2 oz. is.1 quart. 

Butter, when soft—1 pound is.l quart. 

Loaf Sugar, broken—1 pound is.1 quart. 

Powdered Sugar—1 pound 1 oz. is.l quart. 

Brown Sugar—1 pound 2 oz. is.1 quart. 

Ten Eggs, average size.1 pound. 

Large Tablespoonfuls.16 to ^ pint. 

..8 to gill. 

“ .4 to ^ Kill. 

Two Gills make. y pint. 

Two Pints make.1 quart. 

Four Quarts equal.1 gallon. 

A common-sized Tumbler holds.. y pint. 

A common-sized Wineglass holds. y gill. 

A Teacup holds.1 gill. 

A large Wineglass holds.1 gill. 

A large Tablespoonful equals. y 2 ounce. 

Forty Drops equal.1 teaspoonful. 

Four Teaspoonfuls make.1 tablespoonful. 


Crusts and pieces of bread should be kept in a granite ironware 
bucket, covered closely, in a dry, cool place. 

Keep fresh lard in granite ironware vessels. 

Keep yeast in wood or granite ironware. 

Keep preserves and jellies in glass. 

Keep salt in a dry place. 

Keep meal and flour in a cool dry place. 

Keep vinegar in wood, glass or granite ironware. 

Sugar is an excellent ingredient in curing meat or fish. 

Lard for pastry should be used hard as it can be without freezing. 
It should be cut through the flour, not rubbed. 

Never kindle a fire with kerosene. 

To Prevent Give it a coat of linseed oil and whiting, mixed together in the 

Iron Rusting form of a paste. It is easily removed and will preserve iron from 


To Keep 
Butter 
During 

Hot Weather 


rusting for years. 

A simple mode of keeping butter in warm weather is to invert 
a large crock of earthenware, or a flower pot if need be (varying 
with the size of the vessel containing the butter), over the dish 
or firkin in which the butter is held. The porousness of the earthen¬ 
ware will keep the butter cool, and all the more so if the pot be 
wrapped in a wet cloth, with a little water in the dish with the butter. 
Not the porosity of the earthenware, but the rapid absorption of heat 
by external evaporation causes the butter to become hard. 



That cold rain water and soap will remove machine grease from 
washable fabrics. 


That fish may be scaled much easier by first dipping them into 
boiling water for a minute. 

That fresh meat, beginning to sour, will sweeten if placed out of 
doors in the cool air over night. 

That milk which has changed may be sweetened or rendered fit 
for use again by stirring in a little soda. 
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That boiling starch is much improved by the addition of sperm 
or salt, or both, or a little gum arabic dissolved. 

That a tablespoonful of turpentine, boiled with your white clothes, 
will greatly aid in the whitening process. 

That kerosene will soften boots and shoes that have been hard¬ 
ened by water and will render them as pliable as new. 

That thoroughly wetting the hair once or twice with a solution 
of salt and water will keep it from falling out. 

That salt fish are quickest and best freshened by soaking in 
sour milk. 


That one teaspoonful of ammonia to a teacup of water applied 
with a rag will clean silver or gold jewelry perfectly. 

That salt will curdle new milk, hence, in preparing porridge, 
gravies, etc., salt should not be added until the dish is prepared. 

That paint stains that are dry and old may be removed from 
cotton or woolen goods with chloroform. It is a good plan to first 
cover the spot with olive oil or butter. 

That clear boiling water will remove tea stains; pour the water 
through the stain and thus prevent its spreading over the fabric. 

That charcoal is recommended as an absorber of gases in the 
milk room where foul gases are present. It should be freshly pow¬ 
dered and kept there continually, especially in hot weather, when 
unwholesome odors are most liable to infect the milk. 

That by applying kerosene with a rag when you are about to 
put your stoves away for the summer, will prevent them from rusting. 
Treat your farming implements in the same way before you lay them 
aside in the fall. 

That a teaspoonful of borax put in the last water in which 
clothes are rinsed, will whiten them surprisingly. Pound the borax 
so it will dissolve easily. This is especially good to remove the 
yellow that time gives to white garments that have been laid aside 
for two or three years. 


That a good agency for keeping the air of the cellar sweet and 
wholesome, is whitewash made of good white lime and water only. 
The addition of glue or size, or anything of this class, is only a dam¬ 
age by furnishing organic matter to speedily putrify. The use of lime 
in whitewash is not simply to give a white color, but it greatly pro¬ 
motes the complete oxidation of effluvia in the cellar air. Any vapors 
that contain combined nitrogen in the unoxidized form contribute 
powerfully to the development of disease germs. 

ALL GOOD HOUSEKEEPERS SHOULD KNOW WHY SOME 
THINGS ARE DONE 

Why do you take milk in your tea? Most persons would answer, 
because they liked it that way. But the scientists have found a 
deeper reason, placing the custom on purely scientific grounds, says 
a writer in the New York Press. These learned ones discourse as 
follows: 

We use sugar in our tea to prevent injury to the coatings of our 
stomachs. Whenever tannic acid and albumen meet, they fall des¬ 
perately in love with each other, get married and live together 
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afterwards as tannate of albumen, or leather. Now, there is tannic 
acid in tea and a lot of albumen in the coating of the stomach. The 
tannic acid weds as much of this as is allowed by the laws of chem¬ 
istry and so far injures the stomach. 

But milk also contains albumen. When milk is added to tea, 
therefore, the molecules of tannic acid select their albumen partners 
from it, and as a divorce is unknown to tannate of albumen the albu¬ 
men of the stomach remains single, and so the lining of the stomach 
is uninjured. 

Now, you may imagine that when you mix a salad dressing you 
put vinegar in because it tastes better made that way, but you are 
wrong again. It is for a chemical reason, which is as follows: 

Raw vegetables are easily enough digested by cows and horses, 
but with difficulty by the human stomach, because they contain that 
hard, fibrous substance, cellulose. But acids dissolve cellulose, and 
vinegar is an acid. That is why we take it with salad and cabbage, 
and doubtless that is why it tastes so well, for the palate is an ex¬ 
cellent judge of what is good for the stomach. Oil is added for the 
very good reason that it protects the lining of the stomach from the 
action of acid in the vinegar. 

Why do we take butter on bread? Partly because wheaten flour 
does not contain enough fat and partly because butter contains a 
trifling quantity of substances called “extractives,” which in some un¬ 
known way stimulate the appetite and aid digestion. 

Why do we take pepper, mustard and spices? Because they 
tic':le the glands of the stomach and make them work. Conse¬ 
quently they produce an abundant supply of digestive juices. They 
also stir up the liver, and a stirring up of this organ is an important 
thing for people who live sedentary lives. 


METHODS OF A GOOD HOUSEKEEPER WITH HER SERVANTS 

BY MRS. T. S. ROBIE 

In the first place, I do not try to get around that word servant. I 
do not call them “domestics,” nor “help,” but servants, for that they 
are—and so are we all in one capacity or another. I have never 
known a sensible servant who objected to it. When they come to 
me I give them comfortable rooms, clean and airy and suited to their 
needs. I give them time each day to put their rooms in order, to keep 
their clothes in repair, and I inspect their rooms as I do my guest 
chamber. Their hours on duty to the family are strictly kept. The 
cook has the middle of the day once a week. After the breakfast she 
is at liberty till five o’clock in the afternoon, when she must attend 
to her dinner. The waiters and chambermaid alternate their after¬ 
noons out and exchange each other’s duties. They also alternate 
their Sundays. I am never left without one or the other. The cook 
has every Sunday after the two o’clock dinner. She never returns 
to the informal Sunday tea. All my help understand if unexpected 
occurrences come up and I demand two or all they are to remain 
willingly and pleasantly. I note when they are thus called on and 
find an opportunity to make it up to them in some way. 
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I am old-fashioned in the manner of conducting my house—that is— 
I demand thoroughness of work in detail, neatness in appearance of 
my servants, a quiet manner and a respectful attitude towards all 
within our doors. 

Often untrained servants have been as successful as those who 
have references of ability. I am patient in the teaching and enjoy 
the developing process. I do not allow my kitchen to be turned into 
a reception room. It is the workshop of the house. It has all con¬ 
veniences, but they are apparent at all times, and I allow no hiding 
away of kitchen properties, and covering over the signs of work in 
order to receive their friends. I expect them to dress simply when in 
the house. When out, they may crimp their hair and put on as gay 
apparel as they please, although I would prefer better taste in them. 
When within my doors—waitress and chambermaid dress alike in 
gingham—plain white aprons, fine, long and full—white caps in the 
morning; in the afternoon, white muslin bows in their hair and sheer- 
white cuffs. The gowns they provide, but I find them a dressmaker 
who does the work properly and reasonably. I provide the white uni¬ 
forms. 

I pay their wages monthly, and when due give it to them in clean, 
crisp bills folded in a small envelope marked with the amount, the 
date and the full name. I think I use the word “please” a great deal, 
but I am very sure when I say “Harriet, please bring so and so to 
me,” she appreciates my doing so. I never say “Hatty” for Harriet— 
I use the full name. 

If my servants become ill, I give them my personal attention. If 
a physician or nurse is needed, I send for the family one at my own 
expense. In regard to the servants’ table,—ordinarily they have what 
the family have; but if we are to have a rare and high-priced article, 
I market separately for them, always providing something I know they 
will like. Their table is set with linen table cloths and napkins— 
not fine but not shoddy; not nicked and discarded dishes but a set 
of their own in pretty design and coloring. I am greatly interested 
in my servants as part of the machinery of the household, and I look 
after it with utmost care that everything may move smoothly and 
without friction, and with many long years of experience as a home 
maker and housekeeper, I cannot * understand all this controversy 
on the servant question. I should say from what I see in many homes, 
the trouble arises from not making them an integral part of the 
household. 


A few drops of ammonia in the water in which silver is washed Hints for 
will keep it bright a long time without cleaning. This should always the Dining 
be done with plated ware, as frequent rubbings wear off the plate. Room 

Tumblers that have contained milk should never be washed in hot 
water as it clouds the glass permanently. 

Dishes should be arranged for washing and washed in the follow¬ 
ing order: Glass, silver, cups and saucers, and finally plates and 
dishes. The rule is always to wash the cleanest first and to wash few 
at a time. Two pans should be used, one for washing and one for 
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rinsing, and the water in both should be changed as soon as it be¬ 
comes cool and dirty. Plates should always be thoroughly scraped 
before washing. There should be an abundance of towels; and dish 
cloths should always be washed out afterward in fresh water and 
boiled once a week, and hung in the sun whenever possible. 


MEASUREMENTS 

Lumber.—To find the contents of a board, multiply the length 
(in feet) by the width (in inches), and divide the product by 12. 

To find the contents of scantlings, joists, sills, etc., multiply, 
length, width and thickness together, and divide the product by 12. 

Cord Wood.—A cord of wood is a pile 4 feet wide, 4 feet high, 
and 8 feet long; and contains (4x4x8) 128 cubic feet. Hence, 

To find the number of cords in a pile of wood, multiply the length, 
width and height together; the product will be cubic feet, which are 
reduced to cords by dividing by 128. 

Tk e Quantity of hay in a mow or stack can only be ap¬ 
proximately ascertained by measurement. Good timothy hay, when 
thoroughly settled, will take about 350 cubic feet to make a ton. If 
only partly settled, from 400 to 450 cubic feet; while new hay will 
take 500 cubic feet and over. 

Grain.—To find the capacity of a bin or wagon-bed, multiply the 
number of cubic feet by .8. For greater accuracy, add one-third of a 
bushel for every 100 cubic feet. 

Ear Corn. Corn in the ear, when of good quality, measured after 
having been cribbed for several months will hold out at 2% cubic 
feet to a bushel. Inferior corn will require from 2% to 2*4 cubic feet. 

Barrels. To find the contents of a barrel or cask, multiply the 
square of the mean diameter by the depth (all inches), and multiply 
the product by .0034. 

Carpenters’, Plasterers’, Painters’ and Masons’ Work.—Shingles, 
when exposed 4 inches to the weather, are estimated at 9 to the 
square foot; and 8 when exposed \y 2 inches. 

Making due allowance for waste and defects, it is customary, 
however, to count 1000 shingles to a square, which is 100 square feet. 

About 5 lbs. of nails are required to each 1000 of shingles. 

Laths are 1 V 2 in. wide and 4 feet long. It takes 16 to a square 
yard. 

Wall paper is sold by the roll, which is usually iy 2 feet wide, 
and 24 feet long. Hence there are 36 square feet, or 4 square yards, 
in a roll. 

Brick are usually made 8 inches long, 4 inches wide, and 2 inches 
thick. It takes about 22*4 brick to a cubic foot of wall; about one- 
sixth of the space being filled up with mortar. 

Laid flat-wise, it takes 4 y 2 brick to the square foot. 

To find the length of rafters, giving the roof one-third pitch, mul¬ 
tiply base or width of building by .6; for one-half pitch, multiply by .7. 

Thus for a roof one-third pitch, the width of building being 20 feet, 
the rafters must be 20x.6 equals 12 feet long, exclusive of projection. 
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ECONOMICAL USE OF MEATS IN THE HOME. 

Extracts from U. S. Government Bulletin. 

Reducing the Expense for Meat in the Diet. 

The expense for meat in the home may be reduced in several ways, and each 
housekeeper can best judge which to use in her own case. From a careful consider¬ 
ation of the subject it appears that the various suggestions which have been made 
on the subject may be grouped under the following general heads: Economy in 
selection and purchase so as to take advantage of varying market conditions; 
purchasing meat in wholesale quantities for home use; serving smaller portions of 
meat than usual or using meat less frequently; careful attention to the use of meat, 
bone, fat, and small portions commonly trimmed off and thrown away and the utiliza¬ 
tion of left-over portions of cooked meat; and the use of the less expensive kinds. 

The choice of cuts should correspond to the needs of the family and the pref¬ 
erences of its members. Careful consideration of market conditions is also useful 
not only to make sure that the meat is handled and marketed in a sanitary way, 
but also to take advantage of any favorable change in price which may be due, for 
instance, to a large local supply of some particular kind or cut of meat. In towns 
where there is opportunity for choice, it may sometimes be found more satisfactory 
not to give all the family trade to one butcher; by going to various markets before 
buying the housekeeper is in a better position to hear of variations in prices and so 
be in a position to get the best values. Ordering by telephone or from the butcher’s 
boy at the door may be less economical than going to market in person, as the range 
of choice and prices is of course more obvious when the purchaser sees the goods 
and has a chance to observe market conditions. Each housekeeper must decide 
for herself whether or not the greater convenience compensates for the smaller 
range of choice which such ordering from description entails. No matter what the 
cut, whether expensive or cheap, it can not be utilized to the best advantage unless 
it is well cooked. Poorly prepared meat dishes are almost inevitably wasted at the 
table. As an illustration of the losses arising through unwise selection and poor 
cooking may be mentioned facts observed in dietary studies carried on by the Office 
of Experiment Stations. In many families where the income was fairly good the 
table and other conditions were far from satisfactory. In such cases the market¬ 
ing was quite commonly done by a child or someone without knowledge or experi 
ence. In a particular instance the selection was expensive steak, which later was 
so badly cooked that it was hardly possible to eat it. A cheaper cut well cooked 
would have been much more satisfactory as well as more economical. 

There is sometimes an advantage in using canned meat and meat products, and, 
if they are of good quality, such products are wholesome and palatable. 

That economy is furthered by careful serving at table is obvious. If more meat 
is given at each serving than the person wishes or habitually eats, the table waste 
is unduly increased. Economy in all such points is important and not beneath the 
dignity of the family. 

In rural regions both in the United States and in Europe farmers sometimes 
co-operate in the maintenance of slaughterhouses and storehouses, thus making 
it easier to obtain fresh meat in hot weather. In a “meat club” in this country,’ 
which was said to be successful, the members took turns in providing animals (lambs 
or heifers) for the slaughtering which was done in a special shed on three Saturdays 
of each month. The meat was distributed among the members according to a 
system previously agreed on, the different cuts going to the different members in ro¬ 
tation. A fixed price per pound was agreed on at the beginning of the season and at 
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the end of the season accounts were balanced according to the weight of the animals 
provided by and of the cuts supplied to each member. Such a plan seems capable 
of extension to meet a variety of conditions, particularly in rural regions. 

Various other phases of the question of lessening the expense for meat in the 
home are discussed in the following sections. 

LESSENING THE AMOUNT OF MEAT USED. 

In many American families meat is eaten two or three times a day; in such 
cases the simplest way of reducing the meat bill would very likely be to cut 
down the amount used, either by serving it less often or by using it less at a time. 
Deficiency of protein need not be feared.when one good meat dish a day is served, 
especially if such nitrogenous materials as eggs, milk, cheese, and beans are used 
instead. In localities where fish can be obtained fresh and cheap, it might well 
be more frequently substituted for meat for the sake of variety as well as economy. 1 
Ingenious cooks have many ways of “extending the flavor” of meat, that is, of com¬ 
bining a small quantity with other materials to make a large dish, as in meat pies 
stews, and similar dishes. ’ 

BUYING MEAT IN QUANTITY FOR HOME USE 

By buying in large quantities under certain conditions, it may be possible to 
procure meat at better prices than those which ordinarily prevail in the retail mar¬ 
ket. The whole side or quarter of an animal can frequently be obtained at noticeably 
less cost per pound than when it is bought cut by cut, and can be used to advantage 
when the housekeeper understands the art and has proper storage facilities and a 
good-sized family. When a hind quarter of mutton, for example, comes from the 
market the flank (on which the meat is thin and, as good housekeepers believe, 
likely to spoil more easily than some other cuts) should be cooked immediately 
or if preferred it may be covered with a thin layer of fat (rendered suet) which 
can be easily removed when the time for cooking comes. The flank, together with 
the rib bone, ordinarily makes a gallon of good Scotch broth. The remainder of 
the hind quarter may be used for roast or chops. The whole pig carcass has always 
been used by families living on the farms where the animals are slaughtered, and in 
village homes; town housekeepers not infrequently buy pigs whole and “put down” 
the meat. An animal 6 months old and weighing about 100 pounds would be suitable 
for this purpose. The hams and thin pieces of belly meat may be pickled and smoked. 

The thick pieces of belly meat, packed in a two-gallon jar and covered with salt or 
brine, will make a supply of fat pork to cook with beans and other vegetables The 
tenderloin makes good roasts, the head and feet may go into head cheese or scrapple, 
and the trimmings and other scraps of lean meat serve for a few pounds of home¬ 
made sausage. In some large families it is found profitable to “corn” a front quarter 
of beef for spring and summer use. Formerly it was a common farm practice to 
dry beef, but nowit seems to be more usual to purchase beef which has been dried 
in large establishments. The general use of refrigerators and ice chests in homes at 
the present time has had a great influence on the length of time meat may be kept 
and so upon the amount a housewife may buy at a time with advantage. 

Pickling, smoking, and other methods of curing meat for home use has been 
discussed in an earlier bulletin in this series. 

The preservation of meat and meat products by canning is a matter of great 
importance, but it is almost wholly a commercial enterprise, as the difficulties in 
the way of successfully canning meat in the home are many. 
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COOK BOOK? 


UTILIZING THE FAT, BONE, AND TRIMMINGS IN MEATS, AND THE 
LEFT-OVER COLD MEATS 


In the percentage of fat present in different kinds and cuts of meat, a greater 
difference exists than in the percentage of proteids. The lowest percentage of fat 
is 8.1 per cent in the shank of beef; the highest is 32 per cent in the pork chops. 
The highest priced cuts, loins and ribs of beef contain 20 to 25 per cent. If the 
fat of the meat is not eaten at the table, and is not utilized otherwise, a pecuniary- 
loss results. If butter is the fat used in making crusts for meat pies, and in 
preparing the cheaper cuts, there is little economy involved; the fats from other 
meat should therefore be saved, as they may be used in place of butter in such 
cases, as well as in preparing many other foods. The fat from sausage or from the 
soup kettle, or from a pot roast, which is savory because it has been cooked with 
vegetables, is particularly acceptable. Sometimes savory vegetables, onion, or 
sweet herbs are added to fat when it is tried out to give in flavor. 


USES FOR BONES 


Almost any meat bones can be used in soup making, and if the meat is not all 
removed from them the soup is better. But some bones, especially the rib bones, 
if they have a little meat left on them, can be grilled or roasted into very palatable 
dishes. The “sparerib” of southern cooks is made of the rib bones from a roast 
of pork, and makes a favorite dish when well browned. The braised ribs of beefs 
often served in high-class restaurants are made from the bones cut from rib roasts. 
In this connection it may be noted that many of the dishes popular in good hotels 
are made of portions of meat such as are frequently thrown away in private houses, 
but which with proper cooking and seasoning make attractive dishes and give most 
acceptable variety to the menu. An old recipe for “broiled bones’’ directs that 
the bones (beef ribs or sirloin bones on which the meat is not left too thick in any 
part) be sprinkled with salt and pepper (Cayenne), and broiled over a clear fire 
until browned. Another example of the use of bones is boiled marrow bone. The 
bones are cut in convenient length, the ends covered with a little piece of dough over 
which a floured cloth is tied, and cooked in boiling water for two hours. After re¬ 
moving the cloth and dough, the bones are placed upright on toast and served. Pre¬ 
pared as above, the bones may also be baked in a deep dish. Marrow is sometimes 
removed from bones after cooking, seasoned, and served on toast. 

Trimmings from meat may be utilized in various “made dishes” of which ex¬ 
amples will be given further on, or they can always be put to good use in the soup 
kettle. It is surprising how many economies may be practiced in such ways and 
also in the table use of left-over portions of cooked meat if attention is given to the 
matter. Many of the recipes given in this bulletin involve the use of such left-overs. 
Others will suggest themselves or may be found in all the usual cookery books. 


METHODS OF EXTENDING THE FLAVOR OF MEAT 

Common household methods of extending the meat flavor through a considerable 
quantity of material which would otherwise be lacking in distinctive taste are to 
serve the meat with dumplings, generally in the dish with it, to combine the meat 
with crusts, as in meat pies or meat rolls, or to serve the meat on toast or biscuits. 
Borders of rice, hominy, or mashed potatoes are examples of the same principles 
applied in different ways. By serving some preparation of flour, rice, hominy or 
other food rich in starch with the meat we get a dish which in itself approaches 
nearer to the balanced ration than meat alone and one in which the meat flavor 
is extended through a large amount of the material. 
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POUNDED MEAT 

Pounding meat before cooking is an old-fashioned method of making it tender, 
but while it has the advantage of breaking down the tough tissues, it has the dis¬ 
advantage of being likely to drive out the juices and with them the flavor. A very 
good way of escaping this difficulty is pounding flour into the meat; this catches and 
retains the juices. 

UTILIZING THE CHEAPER CUTS OF MEATS IN PALATABLE DISHES 

When the housekeeper attempts to reduce her meat bill by using the less expen¬ 
sive cuts, she commonly has two difficulties to contend with—toughness and lack 
of flavor. It has been shown how prolonged cooking softens the connective tissues 
of the meat. Pounding the meat and chopping it are also employed with tough cuts, 
as they help to break the muscle fibers. As for flavor, the natural flavor of meat 
even in the least desirable cuts may be developed by careful cooking, notably by 
browning the surface, and other flavors may be given by the addition of vegetables 
and seasoning with condiments of various kinds. 

Methods of preparing inexpensive meat dishes will be discussed and practical 
directions for them will be given in the following sections. As often happens, two 
or three methods may be illustrated by the same dish, but the attempt has been 
made to group the recipes according to their most salient feature. 

PROLONGED COOKING AT LOW HEAT 

Meat may be cooked in water in a number of ways without being allowed to 
reach the boiling point. With the ordinary kitchen range this is accomplished by 
cooking on the cooler part of the stove rather than on the hottest part, directly over 
the fire. Experience with a gas stove, particularly if it has a small burner known 
as a “simmerer,” usually enables the cook to maintain temperatures which are high 
enough to sterilize the meat if it has become accidentally contaminated in any way 
and to make it tender without hardening the fibers. The double boiler would seem 
to be a neglected utensil for this purpose. Its contents can easily be kept up to a 
temperature of 200° F., and nothing will burn. Another method is by means of the 
fireless cooker. In this a high temperature can be maintained for a long time without 
the application of fresh heat. Still another method is by means of a closely covered 
baking dish. Earthenware dishes of this kind suitable for serving foods as well as 
for cooking are known as casseroles. For cooking purposes a baking dish covered 
with a plate or a bean jar covered with a saucer may be substituted. The Aladdin 
oven has long been popular for the purpose of preserving temperatures which are near 
the boiling point and yet do not reach it. It is a thoroughly insulated oven which 
may be heated either by a kerosene lamp or a gas jet. 

In this connection directions are given for using some of the toughest and least 
promising pieces of meat. 


The typical meat flavors are very palatable to most persons, even 
when they are constantly tasted, and consequently the better cuts of 
meat in which they are well developed can be cooked and served 
without attention being paid especially to flavor. Careful cooking 
Developing and aids in developing the natural flavor of some of the cheaper cuts, 
Improving and such a result is to be sought wherever it is possible. Browning 

Meat° r ° f alS ° brings out flavors agreeable to most palates. Aside fromithese 

two ways of increasing the flavor of the meat itself there are Count¬ 
less ways of adding flavor to otherwise rather tasteless meats. j The 
flavors may be added in preparing the meat for cooking, as in various 
seasoned dishes already described, or they may be supplied to cooked 
meat in the form of sauces. 
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TABLE SHOWING CAPACITY OF CISTERNS, TANKS AND WELLS 


Depth 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

II 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

18 

20 

Edge 

Flat* 


3 

8 

10 

12 

13 

15 

17 

18 

20 

22 

23 

25 

27 

30 

34 

38 

66 


3A 

11 

14 

16 

18 

21 

23 

25 

27 

30 

32 

34 

37 

41 

46 

45 

80 


4 

15 

18 

21 

24 

27 

30 

33 

36 

39 

42 

45 

48 

54 

60 

52 

94 

0 

4 A 

19 

23 

26 

30 

34 

38 

42 

45 

49 

53 

57 

60 

68 

76 

59 

108 

p 

a 

5 

23 

28 

33 

37 

42 

47 

51 

56 

61 

65 

70 

75 

84 

93 

66 

123 

p 

5A 

28 

34 

39 

45 

51 

56 

62 

68 

73 

79 

85 

90 

102 

113 

73 

137 


6 

34 

40 

47 

54 

60 

67 

74 

81 

87 

94 

101 

107 

121 

134 

80 

151 


6 A 

39 

47 

55 

63 

71 

79 

87 

95 

102 

110 

118 

126 

142 

158 

87 

165 


7 

46 

55 

64 

73 

82 

91 

101 

110 

119 

128 

137 

146 

1-65 

183 

94 

179 


73^ 

52 

63 

73 

84 

94 

105 

115 

126 

136 

147 

157 

168 

189 

210 

101 

193 

u 

8 

60 

72 

84 

95 

107 

119 

131 

143 

155 

167 

179 

191 

215 

239 

108 

207 

a 

•a 

8A 

67 

81 

94 

108 

121 

135 

148 

162 

175 

189 

202 

216 

243 

270 

116 

222 

<r+ 

P* 

9 

76 

91 

106 

121 

136 

151 

166 

181 

196 

212 

227 

242 

272 

302 

123 

236 

i-. 

9 l A 

84 

101 

118 

135 

151 

168 

185 

202 

219 

236 

252 

269 

303 

337 

130 

250 

s 

10 

93 

112 

131 

149 

168 

187 

205 

224 

242 

261 

280 

298 

336 

373 

137 

264 

o 

•a 

11 

113 

135 

158 

181 

203 

226 

248 

271 

293 

316 

339 

361 

406 

451 

151 

292 

cr. 

12 

134 

161 

188 

215 

242 

269 

295 

322 

349 

376 

403 

430 

483 

537 

165 

321 

p 

a 

13 

158 

189 

221 

252 

284 

315 

347 

378 

410 

441 

473 

504 

567 

630 

179 

349 


14 

183 

219 

256 

292 

329 

366 

402 

439 

475 

512 

548 

585 

658 

731 

193 

377 


15 

210 

252 

294 

336 

378 

420 

462 

504 

546 

588 

629 

671 

755 

839 

207 

405 


16 

239 

286 

334 

382 

430 

477 

525 

573 

621 

668 

716 

764 

859 

955 

222 

434 


A round cistern 7 ft. in diameter and 8 ft. deep will hold 73 barrels of gal. To 
find the dimensions of a cistern or tank holding a certain quantity—for instance, 200 bar¬ 
rels—look in the table for an approximate number, and the diameter will be seen to the 
left, and the. depth above it. Thus to hold about 200 barrels it must be 8}^ ft. in diameter 
and 15 feet deep; or 9^ ft. in diameter and 12 ft. deep. 

*The two right-hand columns show the number of brick required in a wall. Thus a 
well 4 feet in diameter will take for each foot in depth 52 brick laid on edge, or 94 brick 
laid flat. 

TABLE SHOWING CAPACITY OF CORN CRIBS (Height 10 feet) 


Length 


1 

12 

14 

16 

18 

20 

22 

24 

28 

32 

36 

48 

64 

6 

13 

27 

320 

373 

427 

480 

533 

587 

640 

747 

853 

960 

1280 

1707 

6M 

13 

28 

333 

389 

444 

500 

556 

611 

667 

778 

889 

1000 

1333 

1777 

6 A 

14 

29 

347 

404 

462 

520 

578 

636 

693 

809 

924 

1040 

1387 

1849 

6 H 

15 

30 

360 

420 

480 

540 

600 

660 

720 

.840 

960 

1080 

1440 

1920 

4 7 

16 

31 

373 

436 

498 

560 

622 

684 

747 

871 

996 

1120 

1493 

1991 

1 7H 

16 

32 

387 

451 

516 

580 

644 

709 

773 

902 

1031 

1160 

1547 

2062 

I 7A 

17 

33 

400 

467 

533 

600 

667 

733 

800 

933 

1067 

1200 

1600 

2133 

• . 7 u 

17 

34 

413 

482 

551 

620 

689 

758 

827 

964 

1102 

1240 

1653 

2204 

8 

18 

36 

427 

498 

569 

640 

711 

782 

853 

996 

1138 

1280 

1707 

2276 

8 A 

19 

38 

453 

529 

604 

680 

756 

831 

907 

1058 

1209 

1360 

1813 

2418 

9 

20 

40 

480 

560 

640 

720 

800 

880 

960 

1120 

1280 

1440 

1920 

2560 

10 

22 

44 

533 

622 

711 

800 

889 

978 

1067 

1244 

1422 

1600 

2133 

2844 


The length is found in top line, the width in left-hand column—the height being 
pp&ken at TEN ft. Thus, a crib 24 ft. long, 7 A ft. wide, and TEN ft. high, will hold 800 
bushels of ear-corn, reckoning 2 A cubic feet to hold a bushel. 

If not TEN feet high, multiply by the given height and cut off right-hand figure. If 
above crib were only 7 ft. high, it would hold (800x7)=560 (0 bu., etc.). 

The same space will hold If times as much grain as ear-corn. Thus a crib that holds 
800 bushels of ear-corn will hold 800xlf=1440 bushels of grain. 
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PIN EXTENSION WATER FRONT 


Stove manufacturers for years studied, and are yet uncertain, how to inert 
heating surface of water backs to give hot water adequate to the demands without 
encroaching upon the space or detracting from the baking qualities of the ovens. 
Pipes, coils and water backs of varied and multiple forms have been devised, but 
none of them do the work required. Our Malleable Pin Heater has marvelous ca¬ 
pacity and supplies at all times the greatest abundance of hot water. It is placed on 
the left side of fire box in the GREAT MAJESTIC, away from the 
not interfere with its baking. The cut illustrates its 
power. 


GREAT MAJESTIC FIRE BOX 


To get best 
results never 
have fire box 
than half 
full of fuel. 


When no water front is used a SOLID lining takes 
its place. 


Diagonal Grate for Wood 
Weight of these four sections, or right-hand 
for fire box, 33 pounds. 


This is our Diagonal Grate used in all GREAT MAJESTIC RANGES. A quarter 
turn to the right reverses and changes from coal to wood. A slight motion with the 
shaker-crank removes all ashes and clinkers without dumping the burning fuel. The 
gear controlling the motion is two small cogs on outside of fire box, covered by 
housing to prevent clogging. The left side in left cut shows our Malleable Iron Pin 
Water Heater, the right cut shows fire box as in a plain range or ready for the 
copper reservoir to be set in. 

Pay attention to the grates when changing from coal to wood or vice versa. 
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